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. . .  with  a  Burroughs  Slngrle  Total 
Cash  Regrlster,  the  happy  solution  to  department 
store  cash  control  problems. 


Want  positive  cash  control  and  savings,  too? 
Burroughs  Single  Total,  Single  Drawer  Cash  Register 
is  your  answer.  Cost?  About  80%  less  than 
multiple  total,  multiple  drawer  models.  And  almost 
before  your  know  it,  these  efficient,  easy-to-operate 
machines  have  paid  for  themselves  through  time  cuts,  cost  cuts. 

For  instance :  Simplicity  of  operation  means  less 
clerk  training  time,  more  selling  time,  better  customer  service. 

The  full  story  includes  details  of  many  other  money-saving 
features.  Call  our  nearby  branch  office  for  complete 
information  and  a  free  demonstration.  Burroughs 
Division,  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


Labor's  Program.  The  wraps  are  now  off  lafmr’s  program  for 
1959  and  here  is  what  the  unions  want: 

1.  A  labor  reform  bill  that  will  be  as  mild  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  area  of  correcting  the  evils  unearthed 
by  the  McClellan  Committee. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  present  $1  minimum  wage 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  at  least 
$1.25,  and  an  increase  of  the  Act’s  coverage  to 
include  retailers  and  the  serv’ice  trades. 

.‘1.  A  cut  in  the  work  week  to  .S5  hours. 

1.  Placing  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
program  under  federal  control,  thus  destroying 
merit  rating  and  permitting  a  sharp  increase  in 
Ijenefits  and  number  of  weeks  of  benefits. 

This  rather  ambitious  and  alarming  program  is  now 
moving  through  the  legislative  processes  in  Washington. 
How  much  will  finally  become  enacted  into  law,  only  time 
will  tell.  However,  one  fact  stands  out  crystal  clear:  last 
year  the  labor-supported  Kennedy-lves  bill  was  passed  on 
the  .Senate  floor  by  a  vote  of  88-1. 

Hearings  before  the  Kennedy  subcommittee  of  the  .Senate 
Lal)or  and  Pubfic  Welfare  C^ommittee  have  been  tompletetl, 
and  approval  of  the  Kennedy  bill  (S.  505)  is  expected.  In 
any  fight,  tho.se  opposing  the  Kennedy  bill  will  have  to  show 
their  strength  on  the  Senate  floor.  How  many  votes  can  be 
rallied  around  the  .Administration  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Cioldwater,  or  the  McClellan  bill,  remain  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meantime,  hearings  are  under  way  before  the 
House  Clonnnittee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Representative 
Ciraham  A.  Barden,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  has  au¬ 
thored  a  bill  of  his  own  (H.R.  447.S),  dealing  with  reform 
of  union  corruption,  and  a  second  bill  (H.R.  4474)  designed 
to  bar  secondary  boycotts  and  organizational  picketing. 

It  would  appear  that  management’s  chances  for  the  type 
of  legislation  needed  would  rest  in  the  House,  where  the 
Kennedy-lves  bill  was  blocked  last  year. 


■ •  .  3K 


Unemployment  Compensation.  .Senator  John  Kennedt 
(D-Mass.)  seems  to  appear  prominently  in  most  contro¬ 
versial  legislative  matters  this  year.  His  labor  reform  bill 
has  caused  labor-management  lines  to  be  drawn  clearK 
Now,  in  the  field  of  unemployment  compensation,  the  Mam 
chusetts  Senator  is  again  the  author  of  legislation  with  labor 
backing.  Senator  Kennedy’s  bill  (S.  791)  would  establish 
minimum  standards  in  the  federal-state  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  system.  While  it  is  true  that  for  his  bill  Senator 
Kennedy  secured  co-sponsors  numbering  three  Republiam 
and  27  Democrats,  the  bill  nevertheless  bears  his  name.  The 
Kennedy  bill  would  in  effect  destroy  the  present  state  sys¬ 
tems  with  their  merit  rating  features.  In  their  place  would 
come  a  \Vashington-dictated  program  providing  39  weeks  of 
benefits  at  a  rate  not  less  than  half  the  worker’s  regular 
pay,  unless  that  rate  were  more  than  two-thirds  the  average 
weekly  wages  in  the  state.  Representative  Frank  Kanten 
(D-.Mo.)  has  intioduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  House  (H.R 
3547).  President  Eisenhower  has  proposed  a  26-week’s  pay 
period  with  rates  set  at  “half  of  the  worker’s  regular  wage.” 

Wage-Hour  Proposals.  In  the  area  of  wage-hour  legislation 
it  is  too  early  to  predict  what  will  happen.  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  more  pressure  this  year  behind  a  two-pronged  attack 
on  the  Fair  Lal)cjr  Standards  Act.  The  drive  for  an  increased 
minimum  for  covered  workers  is  attracting  more  attention, 
at  the  moment,  than  the  proposal  to  expand  coverage  of 
the  .Vet.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  retailers  are  safe:  far 
from  it.  The  unions  have  made  it  clear  that  they  want  both 
increased  minimums  and  broader  coverage.  It  would  be 
well  to  recognize  that  the  Administration  is  giving  strong 
support  to  these  proposals. 

Equal  Taxes  on  Co-ops.  NRMA  has  for  several  years  Ireen 
pointing  to  the  unfairness  of  tax  advantages  given  to  coop¬ 
erative  enterprises.  We  are  talking  primarily  of  those  co-ops 
engaged  in  operating  junior  dejjartment  stores  and  similar 
retail  outlets.  Heartened  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
.Anderson’s  letter  to  Representative  Wilbur  Mills,  cliaimuni 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  those  who  want 
ecpiali/ation  of  taxation  among  free  enterprising  busines.' 
men  and  their  co-op  competitors  feel  that  this  may  l)e  the 
year  to  achieve  their  goal.  Treasury  Secretary  Anderson 
asked  Congress  to  close  the  loophole  that  now  exists  in  this 
area.  If  you  agree  with  our  point  of  view,  we  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  NRMA 


More  FTC  Activity  Is  Affecting  Retailers 

The  recent  Federal  Trade  Conimission  annual  report, 
covering  the  1958  fiscal  year,  clearly  shows  a  substantial 
increase  in  law  enforcement  activity  affecting  retailers. 

A  significant  development  noted  in  the  FTC  report  was 
the  Commission  decision  to  put  greater  emphasis  on  volun- 
tai7  compliance  with  the  laws  it  administers.  This  policy 
was  implemented  during  the  past  year,  for  example,  by 
focusing  public  attention  on  false  and  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing  followed  by  the  release  of  the  FTC  “price  guides.” 

“Such  clarification,”  states  the  report,  “has  the  double 
effect  of  warning  sellers  against  the  use  of  deception  and 
alerting  buyers  to  what  the  deception  is.” 

Implicit  in  the  new  “voluntary”  approach  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  a  7.*58-man  Commission  staff  cannot  uniformly 
halt  unfair  competition  in  an  economy  “whose  advertising 
bill  alone  is  about  $11  billion.”  Nevertheless,  the  report 
states,  the  over-all  success  of  the  enforcement  program  re¬ 
quires  mandatory  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commission. 
Observes  the  agency:  “A  businessman  who  is  persuaded  to 
forego  illegal  methods  of  competition  will  not  long  remain 
a  convert  if  his  uncooperative  competitor  is  permitted  to 
undercut  him  by  illegal  means.  .  .  .  [In  this  way  the  FTC 
gives  supjKjrt]  to  those  willing  to  cooperate  in  keeping  their 
own  houses  in  order  .  .  .” 

I'he  report  shows  that  during  fiscal  1958: 

I.  Nearly  one-third  of  FT'C  complaints  and  orders  in¬ 
volved  fictitious  pricing. 

2.  Actions  under  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  increased 
70  per  cent  over  the  prior  year,  reflecting  a  Commission 
policy  to  enforce  the  Act  more  aggressively. 

The  greatest  number  of  anti-trust  cases  involved  the 
Robinson-Patman  law,  i.e.,  illegal  discrimination  on  prices 
and  promotional  allowances  by  vendors. 


ances  in  the  department  store  industry  are  paid  to  buyers 
who  travel  to  the  New  York  market.  An  analysis  of  hotel 
bills  paid  by  buyers  during  1958  and  other  expenses,  includ 
ing  meals,  intra-city  travel,  etc.,  showed  that  aggregate  ex¬ 
penses  of  retail  buyers  require  at  least  $20-$25  a  day. 

Retailers  should  note  in  this  connection  that  where  per 
diems  are  jiaid  in  excess  of  $15  daily  and  the  employee  does 
not  “account”  for  expenses,  the  store  must  file  F'orm  1099 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  showing  the  amounts 
paid  each  employee  during  the  year. 

Textile  Fiber  Law  Not  Effective  Until  March,  I960 

The  recent  release  by  the  FTC  of  tentative  rules  to  im¬ 
plement  the  new  textile  fiber  law  has  prompted  mans 
inquiries  regarding  their  application.  Retailers  should  keep 
in  mind  that: 

I.  The  rules  are  now  only  in  proposed  form. 

2.  The  law  does  not  become  effective  until  March  2, 1960. 

Federal  Benefit  Standards  Bill  Introduced 

SENATOR  KENNEDY  and  29  other  Senators  have  rein¬ 
troduced  the  Federal  Benefit  Standards  bill,  which  would 
drastically  revise  the  unemployment  benefit  formulas  nos* 
in  effect  in  the  various  states.  Under  the  Kennedy  proposal; 

1.  The  states  would  be  required  to  pay  a  maximum  week¬ 
ly  benefit  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  state  average  wage 
for  covered  workers. 

2.  Benefits  to  claimants  must  be  at  least  half  of  wages 
up  to  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount. 

3.  Benefits  must  be  provided  for  at  least  39  weeks  to 
any  claimant  qualifying  for  benefits. 

I'he  measure,  which  has  strong  labor  backing,  stands  a 
good  chance  of  passage  at  this  session  of  Congress. 


NRMA  Asks  Increase  in  Per  Diem  Rates 

HE  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  considering  a  request  by 
NRMA  that  maximum  per  diem  allowances  be  raised 
from  $15  to  $25  in  accounting  for  business  expenses.  The 
retjuest  was  presented  in  a  formal  conference  with  NRMA 
re|>resentatives  and  top  Treasury  officials,  on  February  19th 
in  Washington.  Retailers  will  remember  that  the  IRS  issued 
new  expense  account  rules  last  year  making  it  unnecessary 
in  most  cases  for  an  employee  to  report  and  substantiate 
reimbursed  expenses  on  his  individual  return  where  the 
employee  “accounted”  to  the  employer  for  such  expenses. 
For  this  purpose,  per  diem  allowances  not  exceeding  $15 
are  deemed  an  accounting. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  per  diem  allow¬ 


Pension  Deduction  for  Self-Employed 

HE  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  approved 
H.R.  10,  to  provide  private  pension  plan  benefits  for 
self-employed  individuals.  The  measure,  which  has  been 
strongly  supported  by  NRMA,  would  permit  the  self-em¬ 
ployed  to  deduct  up  to  $2,500  or  10  per  cent  of  net  income 
annually,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  for  retirement  savings. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  give  retailers  operating  as 
individual  proprietors  or  partnerships  the  same  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  which  employees  now  obtain  under  qualified  pen¬ 
sion  and  profit-sharing  plans.  Under  present  law,  employees 
are  not  taxed  on  contributions  paid  by  employers  on  then 
behalf  into  qualified  pension  or  profit-sharing  plans  until 
such  amounts  are  actually  received  upon  retirement. 
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How  Can  Prevent 
Employee  Delinquency 

Willmark’s  forty  years  of  point-of-sale  testing  has  proven  that  store 
management  complacency  about  store  rule  observation  and  enforcement 
has  caused  employee  delinquency  and  losses  due  to  dishonesty.  How 
often  Willmark  has  heard  employees  discovered  in  dishonesties  say,  "If  I 
only  had  been  corrected  when  I  started  violating  store  rules,  I  would 
never  have  become  dishonest.” 


IS  MANAGEMENT  GUILTY7 

Employee  dishonesty  cannot  be  condoned.  However,  when  its  cause  can 
be  traced  to  management’s  failure  to  teach  adherence  to  store  rules  and 
correct  improper  cash  handling,  then  management  is  surely  to  blame  for 
the  employee  who  becomes  delinquent. 


DETECTION  IS  NOT  THE  SOLUTION 

Only  a  fully  coordinated  progreun  of  teaching,  testing  through  point- 
of-sale  shopping,  and  correction  of  discovered  violations  can  help  curb 
dishonesty  losses.  The  Willmark  Program  of  dishonesty  prevention 
ensures  greater  profits  by  saving  your  employees  from  succumbing  to 
employee  delinquency. 


Learn  what  you  can  do  to  prevent  today’s  honest  employees  from  be¬ 
coming  tomorrow’s  delinquents.  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our  booklet, 
"The  Causes  and  Cures  for  Employee  Dishonesty.” 


■  ■  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

willmaric 

250  WiST  57TH  STRUT,  DIPT.  3-X,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
AVAILABLE  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOWN  IN  THE  U.S  — AND  CANADA 
PROTECTING  RETAILERS'  PROFITS  SINCE  1917 


j  WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

1  250  Watl  57th  StrMt,  Dapl.  3-X 

1  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 

!  Please  mail  me  your  free  booklet  "The  Causes  and  ! 

1  Cures  for  Employee  Dishonesty 

’without  obligation.  I 

1  NAME 

!  COMPANY  j 

1 

1  ADDRESS  1 

j  CITY 

STATE  1 

L 
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Today’s  pattern  of  living  .  .  .  influenced  by 
increased  population,  more  travel  than  ever 
before  .  .  .  higher  incomes  .  .  .  broader  education 
.  .  .  greater  leisure  .  .  .  creates  new  standards  for 
textiles  in  apparel  and  home-furnishings  markets. 

Your  customers  now  look  for  fabrics  with  fashion 
plus  function.  Products  with  practical  benefits  like 
pillows  and  comforters  with  fluffy-soft,  light,  lasting 
comfort  .  .  .  men’s  lightweight  clothing  that  keeps 
its  press  .  ,  .  children’s  garments  that  take  tough 
wear  and  wash  easily  .  .  .  dresses  with  neatness 
that  won’t  wash  out.  Du  Pont  modern-living 
fibers  provide  the  right  answers  to  today’s  accent 
on  practical  luxury  in  apparel  and  home  furnishings. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  IIVING 


THROUGH  CHEM/STRy 


NYLON  *’ORLON 


ORLON  and  DACRON  are  our  resiatered  trademarks.  When  you  use  them:  (Asm — Capitalise  and  use  quotes  or  itsdics,  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color,  lettering,  art  work, 

ete.  2>escri6t  tAem — Use  the  phrase  **Orlon’*  acrylic  Jihcr  V*Daercn**  polycctcr  fiber)  at  least  once  in  any  text.  Deeignate  them— ‘in  a  footnote  or  otherwise,  designate  “Orion"  aa 
Dq  Font's  tradMuark  for  its  acrylic  fiber  and  “Dacron"  as  Du  Font's  trademark  for  its  polyester  fiber. 
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"Oualrefoil”  pattern,  a  needlework  weave, 
in  a  new  group  of  100  per  cent  DuPont 
spun  nylon  upholstery  fabrics  by  Greef. 
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Annual|Report  on’Deoelopments  in 


FIBERS,  FABRICS 
and  FINISHES 


Last  moiuh  the  Federal  Trade 
Coiiiniission  made  public  the  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  it  proposes 
to  enforce  the  new  fiber  identification 
law,  which  becomes  effective  in  March 
I960.  This  month  there  are  hearings 
Soing  on  in  Washington  which  may 
produce  some  changes.  Several  manu¬ 
facturers’  groups  want  clarification 
and,  if  possible,  relaxation  of  some  of 
the  requirements  before  the  final  regu¬ 
lations  are  issued  in  June.  All  of  the 
provisions  in  the  profKjsed  rules  in¬ 
volve  expense  and  effort,  and  some  of 
them  do  seem  unduly  burdensome  to 
the  manufacturer  and  of  little  value 
to  the  consumer. 

The  retailer  has  obligations  under 
these  regulations,  but  they  are  light 
hy  comparison  with  those  of  his  re¬ 
sources.  The  regulations  definitely 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  re¬ 
quired  fiber  identification  upon  the 
uianufacturer.  They  do  not  make  the 
retailer  liable  for  errors  or  mislabeling 
hy  his  resources.  But  they  do  unmis¬ 
takably  require  the  store  to  make  sure 
that  the  merchandise  bears  the  fiber 
identification  label,  and  to  replace  lost 
or  defaced  labels. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  that  retailers 
feared  have  not  arisen  under  the  FTC 
regulations  in  their  present  form. 


Fhis  is  largely  because  the  FTC  ac¬ 
cepted  a  number  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  NRMA  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee,  through  its  chairman,  Ephraim 
Freedman,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  management  council¬ 
lor,  Macy’s  New  York.  For  example, 
the  list  of  exclusions  from  the  Act  in¬ 
cludes  a  number  of  items  on  which 
the  labeling  requirement  would  have 
been  an  extreme  nuisance  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  of  no  value  to  the  consumer. 


Fhe  legulations  drafted  by  the  FTC 
also  eliminate  a  problem  about  multi¬ 
unit  packages  that  retailers  feared 
would  land  in  their  laps.  Originally, 
it  was  reported  that  manufacturers 
would  be  required  only  to  label  the 
package,  and  if  a  retailer  broke  it  to 
sell  one  of  the  items  he  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  tag  the  item  himself.  Heed¬ 
ing  NRMA  protests,  the  FTC’s  pro¬ 
posed  regulation  says  that  the  p>erson 
initially  packaging  the  products  is  re- 


Blendura,  an  intimate 
blend  of  cotton  and 
Enka  rayon,  in  tivo 
dresses  by  Jonathan 
Logan  which  will  be 
featured  in  the  MGM- 
Seventeen  promotion 
of  “Green  Mansions." 


March,  1959 


Coro-dyed  Fiherglas  yarns  in  an  open  casement  fabric  by  Isabel 
Scott.  The  rainbow-lined  stripes  are  created  by  closely  woven  solid 
bands  of  color  separated  by  bands  formed  of  colored  vertical 
threads.  Used  as  a  room  divider  too.  Furniture  by  Harvey  Probber. 


sponsible  for  labeling  each  unit  in  the 
package.  This  rule  applies  to  any 
package  where  it  is  common  practice 
for  the  retailer  to  break  it  and  sell 
individual  items  from  it:  men’s  hosiery 
packed  three  to  six  to  the  package 
would  be  an  example. 


Much-challenged,  still  su¬ 
preme:  the  all-wool  coat 
and  suit  for  spring.  This 
braid  bound  coat  is  by 
Zelinda  Matlick  in  a  fabric 
by  Anglo. 


A  slubbed  fabric  of  Du 
Pont  "Ondule”  rayon  ani 
silk  is  used  in  this  red 
print  cocktail  dress,  shoum 
in  the  Guy  Laroche  collec¬ 
tion  for  spring. 


Retailer's  Obligations.  In  general, 
the  retailer’s  responsibility  is  to  see 
that  there  is  a  fiber  identification  label 
on  the  textile  product  and  that  it  re¬ 
mains  on  it  until  the  merchandise  is 
delivered  to  the  customer.  The  only 
exception  to  this  requirement  that 
the  customer  receive  labeled  merchan¬ 
dise  is  in  the  case  of  piece  gootls  and 
cut-carf>et  sales.  Here  the  label  re¬ 
quirement  is  met  so  long  as  the  roll 
or  bolt  itself  is  properly  and  visibly 
tagged.  The  possible  difficulty  of 
identifying  the  fiber  content  of  rem¬ 
nants  is  anticipated  and  satisfactorily 
taken  care  of  in  the  regulations.  It 
will  be  necessary,  however,  to  affix 
labels  to  swatches  or  samples  used  for 
in-the-home  selling. 

In  advertising,  if  the  retailer  uses 
the  name  of  any  fiber  in  describing 
the  merchandise,  he  must  then  give 
full  information  about  all  the  fibers 
present  in  :he  item  and  he  must  do 


this  in  a  prescribed  form.  It  will  not 
be  correct,  for  example,  to  use  a  fiber 
trademark  in  the  headline  and  a  foot¬ 
note  to  identify  the  fiber  in  generic 
terms.  The  trademark  and  the  generic 
name  must  appear  next  to  each  other 
in  type  of  the  same  prominence.  The 
percentage  of  each  fiber  must  be  men¬ 
tioned,  unless  it  is  under  five  per  cent, 
and  the  names  of  the  fibers  must  be 
given  in  order  of  predominance  by 
weight. 

The  generic  names  for  man-made 
fibers,  as  established  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  number  16  so  far. 
Here  they  are:  rayon,  acetate  (and 
triacetate),  nylon,  acrylic,  polyester, 
rubber,  glass,  saran,  metallic,  vinyon, 
modacrylic,  azlon,  nytril,  alvyne,  ole¬ 
fin  and  spandex. 

The  last  seven  names  in  this  list 
are  unfamiliar  because  they  haven’t 
yet  invaded  the  consumer  gootls  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  big  way.  But  the  first  nine 
are  well  known,  because  they  have 
been  consistently  used  by  the  major 


fiber  producers  in  conjunction  with 
their  trademarks. 

The  practice  of  giving  fiber  percent¬ 
ages  for  fabrics  is  certainly  not  un¬ 
common,  either:  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  controlled 
labeling  programs  of  leading  chemical 
fiber  producers  and  important  mills 
It  ties  in  with  the  many  education-by- 
advertising  campaigns  that  attempt  to 
teach  the  customer  (and  the  retailer) 
how  much  of  a  particular  fiber  is 
needed  in  a  blend  fabric  to  give  it  the 
performance  advantages  of  that  fiber 
—the  toughness  of  nylon  in  a  rug,  for 
example:  or  the  crisp  wrinkle-resist¬ 
ance  of  Dacron  polyester  or  Kodel 
polyester  in  a  man’s  suit. 

The  FTC  regulations  also  attempt 
to  keep  the  creation  of  new  generic  ra 
names  within  limits.  Since  the  produc-  ai 
tion  of  the  new  fibers  is  entirely  » 
matter  of  chemistry,  these  generic  tr 
names  could  conceivably  multiply  3* 
fast  as  the  trade  names  themselves.  h 

The  FTC  criteria  try  to  prevent  this  w 
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Machine-washable,  machine  dry- 
able,  a  dinner  jacket  by  Palm 
Beach  in  a  wrinkle-resistant  trop¬ 
ical  fabric,  55  per  cent  Kodel, 
new  Eastman  polyester  fiber,  and 
45  per  cent  rayon.  This  is  now 
available  in  white  and  colors. 


Milliken’s  Sangaree,  a  50/50 
blend  of  Corval,  the  “cross- 
linked  cellulosic,”  with  Or¬ 
ion  acrylic  fiber,  in  a  dress 
by  Kasper  of  .4  mold  ir  Fox. 
Fabric  has  a  worsted  hand. 


Saylerhed  white  cotton  un¬ 
iform  by  Bob  Evans  needs 
only  touch-up  iron  after 
machine-washing  and  dry¬ 
ing,  is  not  yellowed  by 
chlorine  bleach. 


A  lightweight,  soft-textured 
sport  jacket  by  Eagle 
Clothes,  tailored  in  a  Strong 
Hewat  fabric  of  50/50  Cres- 
lan  acrylic  fiber  and  wool. 
Other  blends  are  with  rayon. 


.4ldon  Rug  Mills  carpeting  is  a 
70  30  blend  of  Verel,  snodified 
acrylic  fiber  by  Eastman,  and 
wool.  Drapery  is  a  Spectrum 
print  with  Estron  acetate  warp. 


recent  release  of  information  about 
three  new  fibers  that  still  bear  project 
names  rather  than  trademarks;  Fiber 
500  of  American  Enka,  Fiber  40  of 
American  Viscose  and  Fiber  SM-27  of 
C^ourtanlds.  According  to  announce¬ 
ments  made  simnltaneously  by  these 
three  producers,  fabrics  made  with 
their  experimental  fibers  show  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  felting  shrinkage,  can  be  San¬ 
forized  and  can  be  given  resin  treat¬ 
ment  for  wash-and-wear  as  successfully 
as  cotton,  without  loss  of  strength. 

American  Viscose  says  that  a  challis 
made  of  its  Fiber  40  and  Sanforized 
showed  less  than  one  per  cent  shrink¬ 
age  in  the  warp  after  20  washes  and  no 
shrinkage  in  the  filling.  A  gabardine 
of  Fiber  40  had  “excellent  stability,” 
ravelled  less  than  rayon  and  should 
have  no  tendency  to  seam  slippage. 


and  pr(Kedures  are  laid  down  for  the 
admission  of  new  generic  names.  Al¬ 
ready  the  question  has  arisen  whether 
the  word  “rayon”  adequately  covers 
two  new  fibers,  trademarked  Corval 
and  Topel,  or  whether  a  new  generic 
name  should  be  established  for  them. 
Courtaulds,  their  producer,  calls  them 
“cross-linked  celhdosics,”  proposes  the 
new  generic  name  of  I  incron  for  them 
and  points  out  that  their  jjerformance 
characteristics  are  radically  different 
from  those  of  rayon. 


C«llulosics  Make  News.  However 
they  are  to  be  identified,  Corval  and 
Topel  are  unusual  because  they  are 
new  fibers  of  non-chemical  origin. 
They  are  cellulose  derivatives,  in  the 
rayon  price  range,  with  the  dyeability 
and  hand  of  rayon  but  less  tendency 
to  shrink,  and  they  can  be  easily  resin- 
treated  for  wrinkle  resistance. 

Another  indication  that  rayon-like 
fibers  will  soon  be  competing  in  the 
wash-and-wear  category  came  with  the 


Permanent  Press  for  Woolens.  An¬ 
other  non-chemical  fiber,  wool,  has 
made  a  break-through  into  the  easy- 
care  category.  All-wool  trousers  and 
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that 


and  the  AVISCO  name  applied  to  rayon  and  acetate  inspire  consumer  confidence  in  the  product. 

Ii  a  seven  month  period  — June  1  to  December  31,  1958,  7480  individual  retail  advertisements,  totalling  nearly 
«e  million  lines,  featured  the  AVISCO  Integrity  Tag  or  the  AVISCO  name. 

Hk  AVISCO  name  and  Integrity  Tag  assure  consumers  and  manufacturers  alike  that  they  are  receiving 
tke  maximum  quality  for  the  minimum  price  when  they  purchase  AVISCO  fibers  or  merchandise  made 
from  these  fibers.  There  is  no  advertising  allowance  to  the  manufacturer  which  is  passed  on  to  the  retailer. 

Iberican  Viscose  Corporation  has  marked  a  new  milestone  with  the  extensive  consumer  acceptance  and 
rnitomer  use  of  the  AVISCO  name. 

We  believe  that  these  figures  clearly  demonstrate  the  importance  and  value  of  American  Viscose  Corpora- 
tioo  fibers  to  America’s  leading  merchants  who  will  continue  to 


Look  to 


AVISCO  for  new  ideas ! 


FIBERS  AND  FILMS 


***ERICAN  viscose  corporation.  3  5  0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N  Y. 
March,  1959 
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An  Empire  suit  in  one  of  the  fabrics  Eastman  had 
made  up  to  demonstrate  the  wide  textile  range  to 
which  Kodel,  new  polyester  fiber,  is  adapted.  This 
eight-ounce,  60/40  blend  of  Kodel  and  wool,  made 
on  the  woolen  system,  has  a  “wooly”  hand. 


These  wool  skirts  figured  in  Wool  Bureau  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Si-Ro-Set  process  of  permanent 
pleating  and  creasing.  Treated  skirt  at  left  and 
untreated  skirt  at  right  were  saturated  by  water 
spray,  then  dried,  with  the  results  shown. 


Toni  Owen  costume  in  an 
Earl-Loom  fabric,  blending 
Creslan  acrylic  fiber  and 
rayon  65 lib.  has  a  skirt 
that  is  pleated  for  keeps. 


New  Names  in  Synthetics.  The  names 
of  four  new  chemical  fibers  made  their 
appearance  on  fabric  labels  during 
1958.  One,  Kodel,  produced  by  Ten¬ 
nessee  Eastman,  is  a  polyester,  of  the 
same  family  as  Du  Font’s  Dacron.  But 
Kotlel,  says  Tennessee  Eastman,  is  in 
fact  “fundamentally  different  from 
any  other  polyester,”  and  emphasizes 
its  adaptability  to  a  wide  range  of 
fabric  types,  its  freedom  from  pilling 
and  its  high  heat-resistance.  Not  the 
least  unusual  feature  about  Kotlel  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  actually  in  com¬ 
mercial  prtKluction  when  the  first  pub¬ 
licity  was  released. 

The  other  three  new  fibers  are 
•American  Cyanamid’s  Creslan,  Dow 
Chemical's  Zefran  and  the  B.  F.  Gotxl- 
rich  fiber,  Darvan.  Very  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  they  all  fall  into  the  classification 
of  acrylics  and  motlified  acrylics,  a 
family  that  includes  Acrilan  (Chcm- 
straml),  Dynel  (Union  Carbide),  Or¬ 
ion  (Du  Font),  and  Verel  (Eastman). 

Zefran,  which  Dow  calls  an  acrylic 
alloy,  was  intrtKluced  in  blended  coat¬ 
ing  fabrics  last  fall;  is  now  apfiearing 
in  tlresses,  sportswear  and  sweaters. 


skirts  may  now  be  permanently  creased 
and  pleated.  This  is  accomplished  by 
a  process  called  Si-Ro-Set,  in  which  the 
finished  garment  is  sprayed,  pressed 
and  dried.  The  crease  or  pleat  lasts 
for  the  life  of  the  fabric,  through  any 
amount  of  wetting  and  wear,  and  the 
process  is  said  not  to  alter  the  softness 
of  the  fabric  or  affect  its  durability. 

Anti-shrink  treatments  for  woolens 
have  also  been  improved.  A  process 
called  Dylanize,  developed  in  England, 
was  introduced  here  in  1957,  and  it 
has  most  recently  been  adapted  to 
yarns  for  knitwear.  It  is  said  not  only 
to  prevent  shrinkage  but  also  to  leave 
texture  and  softness  unaltered. 

The  Wool  Bureau  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent,  however,  until  w(M)1  fabrics  have 
been  “engineered,”  both  woven  and 
knitted,  that  are  machine-washable 
without  chemical  treatment  and  can 
be  worn  with  little  or  no  pressing, 
rhis  tlevelopment  is  said  to  be  on  the 
way.  Another  project  now  in  the  lab- 
oiatories  is  to  improve  the  (alreatly 
go<Kl)  wrinkle-resistance  of  lightweight 
w«K)l-worsted  suiting  fabrics,  also  with¬ 
out  resort  to  chemicals. 


The  promotion  campaign  behind  it 
emphasizes  luxury  of  hand  and  wide 
range  of  colors.  In  the  case  of  Creslan. 
American  Cyanamid  too  makes  a  pro¬ 
motional  point  of  the  fiber’s  affinity 
for  dyes;  says  that  “Creslan  yarns  and 
fabrics  can  be  dyed  with  more  types 
of  dye— in  a  broader  sfiectrum  of  colors 
—in  deeper,  richer  intensities— than 
anything  yet  achieved  in  synthetics." 

Darvan  is  always  referred  to  by  B. 
F.  Goodrich  as  “the  luxury  fiber”  that 
feels  like  cashmere.  Technically,  it  is 
called  by  Goodrich  a  vinylidene  dini¬ 
trile,  but  it  has  the  properties  general¬ 
ly  asscK'iated  with  acrylics;  soft  hand, 
wrinkle-resistance,  freedom  from  pill¬ 
ing.  It  was  introduced  in  1957  in 
deep-pile  coatings,  last  year  ap|)eared 
in  worsted  blends  in  men’s  suits  and 
in  100  per  cent  form  in  knitwear. 
Early  this  year  a  limited  supply  of 
women’s  coats  was  producetl  in  » 
velour-finish,  100  per  cent  Darvan  fab¬ 
ric,  and  a  Darvan-and-wool  Hannel  was 
used  for  skirts.  The  skirt  fabric,  a 
50/50  blend,  is  said  to  be  washable 
and  dryable  by  machine,  with  little  or 
no  ironing  required.  National  ilistn- 
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Seneca  Fabrics’  draperies  of  Avisco 
rayon,  printed  in  copper  and  brown 
tones  on  textured  cloth.  Pattern  is 
I. ongivood,  made-up  and  by  the  yard. 


New  Fiberglas  Coro-dyed  yarns  are 
used  in  new  effects,  like  this  pat¬ 
tern  by  Isabel  Scott  Fabrics. 


billion  is  planned  for  the  fall. 

Some  of  the  new  fiber,  yarn  and 
finish  terms  that  have  recently  come 
into  use  are  listed  below: 

BELFAST.  Belfast  is  the  trade  name  of 
what  is  tlescribed  as  a  “non-resin,  no¬ 
iron.  wash-and-wear"  cotton  fabric 
proiluced  uncier  a  finishing  process  de- 
s eloped  by  Deering  Milliken  Research 
dorp.  The  process  is  said  to  achieve  a 
permanent  modification  of  the  cotton 
fiber  which  makes  it  “self-ironing"  for 
tlie  life  of  the  fabric.  This  means  that 
ihe  fabric  does  not  have  to  be  drip- 
dried;  can,  in  fact,  be  machine-dried. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  free  of  chlorine  re¬ 
tention  and  resistant  to  deterioration 
from  chlorine  bleaches.  Joseph  Ban¬ 
croft  &  Sons  Co.  have  developed  a 


Living  room  designed  by  Richard  Sager  of  the  H  ir  S  Pogue  Company  for 
the  Du  Pont  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Home  Furnishings  Market  in  January. 
Deep-pile  carpel  is  Cabin  Craft’s  all-nylon  Saxbury.  Empire-inspired  sofa 
and  chairs  by  Heritage  Furniture  Co.  are  filled  with  Dacron  polyester  fiber- 
fill  and  upholstered  in  nylon  and  rayon  fabric.  The  sheer,  printed  casement 
fabric,  by  S.  M.  Hexter  Co.,  is  made  of  100  per  cent  Dacron  polyester  fiber. 


similar  non-resin  process,  not  yet  trade- 
marked. 

BLENDURA.  Blendura  is  the  American 
Enka  trademark  for  use  on  fabrics 
made  of  a  yarn  that  combines  two- 
thirds  cotton  for  washability  with  one- 
third  Enka  rayon  for  drape  and  color 
depth.  Hangtags  are  supplied  after 
testing  by  H.  S.  Testing  Laboratories. 
Cohama  Division  of  Cohn-Hall-Marx 
recently  introduced  a  line  of  transition 
cotton  prints  in  Blendura 

COTRON.  C  otron  is  a  trademark  of  I 
.\merican  Viscose  Corporation  for  use 
on  fabrics  made  of  a  yarn  combining 
cotton  and  .\visco  rayon.  Stipulated 
Avisco  standards  of  end-use  perform¬ 
ance  must  be  met.  The  trademark  was 
intrcKluced  on  knitted  underwear  last 
fall  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  was 
also  appearing  on  woven  fabric  and 
several  lines  of  apparel  made  of  it.  A 
Cotron  corduroy,  said  to  equal  all-cot¬ 
ton  in  utility  and  w'ashability.  while 
having  .  the  better  drape  and  color 
depth  of  rayon,  has  been  put  on  the 
market  by  Crompton-Richmond  Co. 

CORVAL.  A  new  classification  of  man¬ 
made  fibers,  known  technically  as 
cross-linked  cellulosics,  was  introduced 
to  the  markets  last  fall  by  Courtaulds 
(Alabama)  Inc.  There  are  two  fiben 
of  this  class,  so  far,  one  called  C^orval 
and  one  called  Topel,  and  both  are  in 
the  rayon  price  class. 

C^orval  is  said  to  have  absorbenct 
comparable  to  that  of  cotton,  has  a 
soft,  rather  wool-like  hand,  can  be 
made  entirely  w'ashable  and  wrinkle- 
resistant  by  resin  treatment,  and  has 
an  affinity  for  dyes  that  gives  it  the 
color  range  and  variety  asscKiated  with 
rayon.  It  can  be  blended  with  Orion, 
Dacron,  Zefran,  wool  and  other  fibers. 
Its  first  appearance  is  in  this  spring’s 
widely  promoted  Milliken  fabric,  San- 
garee,  containing  50  per  cent  Corval 
and  50  per  cent  Orion. 

A  number  of  other  fabrics  contain¬ 
ing  Corval  are  now  available.  Milli' 
ken  has  a  65  per  cent  Dacron,  .S5  pet 
cent  Corval  fabric  in  the  men’s  line, 
and  Sagner  is  promoting  this  in  sum¬ 
mer  suits,  calling  the  fabric  North- 
weave.  In  the  fall  line  at  Cohn-Hall- 
Marx  is  Contessa,  70  per  cent  Corval 
and  30  per  cent  Orion.  This  conifs 
in  plains  and  screen  prints,  for  .$10.75 
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Ivy  League  by 
T ruly  Wash  &  Wear 


/prized 

FINISHED 


aylemed' 

DELIVER 


True  Wash  &  Wear 
Performance 


V4  and  abort  aloovo;  10>18  A  5-15: 
half  ataaa  14V^>24Vb  in  abort  alaovo  only  S.08 

Poplin  Fashionfabric  by 
AMERICAN  BLEACHED  GOODS  CO. 

Uniformly  amnrt— fooU  it,  too,  ovtn 
oftor  o  doy't  dwtyl  GoniMno  "wo»h 
oihI  woor,  towch-wp  iron"  bo<ouM 
it's  Soyloritod.  Complotoly  blooch* 
oblo,  will  ttoy  wnito,  will  not 
wookon.  Sond  to  lowndry  or  wotb 
\  Homo  by  bond  or  mocbino.  Dry 

by  mocbino,  drip  or  lino.  Iron  any 
J  orainonr  tomporotwro.  Hood  tbo 
Soylorixod  tog  on  gormonts  ot  your 


In  wash-and-wear  finishes,  don't  just  compare  claims  —  compare 
performance!  Compare  with  Saylerized,  the  standard-setting 
double-approved  wash-and-wear  finish  that  makes  good  on  all 
its  claims. 

Saylerized  is  true  wash-and-wear  finish  for  white  and  colored 
yarn  cottons,  for  cottons  in  solid  colors,  and  for  Dacron*  and 
cotton  blends.  All  claims  for  it  are  backed  by  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Guaranty,  American  Institute  of  Laundering  Certifica¬ 
tion  of  Washability  —  and  our  own  established  reputation, 
pledged  on  Saylerized  Tags,  available  for  every  Saylerized 
garment. 


Take  Advantage  of 


Ask  us  how  to  qualify  to  promofo  your  products 
in  our  Good  Houstkooping  ad  sorhs  lilt*  this. 


Garments  such  as  the  Bob  Evans  uniform  shown  here,  carry 
Saylerized  Wash  and  Wear  hang  togs,  showing  Good  House¬ 
keeping's  Guaranty  Seal  for  the  finish.  They  are  promotable 
because  consumers  believe  in  this  guaranty,  and  because 
Saylerized  is  the  completely  bleachable  wash  and  wear  finish 
with  no  possibility  of  chlorine  retention. 


•tvacai’e  OetiMirt  fee  Me  geir»w*»  awr. 


^  A'VT  fT"  ^  FINISHINe  PLANTS.  INC.  CST.  1847 
^  BILTMORE  BLEACHERIES.  INC. 


Sayleeville.  R.  I.  BiKmore.  N.  C. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  •  •  70  WEST  40th  STREET 


For  White  and  Cotored  Yam  Cottons  For  Oren  Cottons  in  Solid  Colors  For  Dacron  and  Cotton  Blends 
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dresses,  sportswear  and  piece  goods. 
Rosewood  has  a  55  per  cent  Dacron, 
45  per  cent  Corval  fabric  for  dresses. 
A  knitted  fabric  of  50  per  cent  Corval, 
50  per  cent  Orion  is  to  be  available 
for  fall. 

Topel  is  designed  for  use  alone  and 
in  blends  with  cotton,  acetate  and  ny¬ 
lon.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  fiber  for  blending  with  cot¬ 
ton,  giving  it  improved  drape. 

Among  the  fabrics  containing  Topel 
are  three  for  men’s  and  boys’  wear  at 
J.  P.  Stevens.  One,  called  Brussels 
Blend,  is  50  per  cent  cotton,  35  per 
cent  Topel,  and  15  f)er  cent  nylon. 
Another,  a  flannel  for  slacks,  combines 
Topel  and  Arnel  in  a  70/30  blend. 

Travis  has  a  blend  of  55  per  cent 
Kodel  and  45  per  cent  Topel  for  rain¬ 
coats,  sports  jackets  and  snowsuits. 
For  women’s  wear,  Cohn-Hall-Marx 
features  Lunara,  a  100  jjer  cent  Topel 
broadcloth. 

CRESLAN.  .American  Cyananiiil’s  acry¬ 
lic  fiber,  Creslan,  is  being  intrcxluced 
to  customers  this  spring.  Its  initial 
appearance  is  in  three  blend  fabrics. 
One,  by  F.arl-Looin,  is  a  blend  of  65 
per  cent  Creslan  and  35  per  cent  rayon. 
This  is  a  light  weight  fabric,  looking 
like  a  thin  worsted,  and  has  been  used 
by  I’oni  Owen  for  dresses  and  sepa¬ 
rates,  including  a  permanently  pleated 
skirt;  by  Handmacher  Vogel  for  three 
spring  suits,  and  by  Sherman  Rain¬ 
wear,  for  whose  coats  the  fabric  was 
made  water-repellent  by  the  use  of 
Cyana  Silicone  finish.  }.  P.  Stevens 
has  a  lightweight  men’s  wear  suiting 
in  a  blend  of  50  per  cent  Creslan  and 
50  jx;r  cent  wool,  used  by  jayniar- 
Ruby,  Inc.  for  a  line  of  slacks.  Strong 
Hewat  has  a  textured  group  of  men’s 
sportswear  fabrics  of  50  per  cent  Cres¬ 
lan  and  50  per  cent  wool,  used  by 
Eagle  CMothes,  Inc.  for  sports  jackets. 

In  developing  this  acrylic  fiber, 
.American  C^yanamid  concentrated  on 
achieving  superior  dyeability,  and  now 
its  promotion  stresses  this  quality. 

The  company  says  that  an  almost 
complete  range  of  colors  can  be  eco¬ 
nomically  attained  with  Creslan,  and 
that  this  dyeability  involves  no  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  excellent  performance  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  acrylic  fiber:  e.g., 
wrinkle-resistance,  washability,  and 
the  ability  to  be  dural)ly  pleatetl  and 
(teased. 


CYANA  PURIFYING  FINISH.  American 
Cyanamid  uses  the  family  name  Cyana 
to  identify  several  finishes  which  have 
different  purposes.  The  newest  in  the 
group  is  Cyana  Purifying  Finish.  It 
is  applied  to  textiles  to  prevent  the 
development  of  perspiration  cxlors  on 
clothing.  It  made  its  first  appearance 
last  winter,  applied  to  Ameritex  fab¬ 
rics  by  Cohn-Hall-Marx.  In  perform¬ 
ance  tests  it  is  said  to  have  remained 
effective  on  cotton  and  cotton-blend 
fabrics  through  50  washings.  The  first 
merchandise  with  this  feature  was  in 
men’s  furnishings:  shirts,  underwear 
and  pajamas.  It  will  appear  next  in 
women’s  lines. 

DACRON  TYPE  64.  Regular  Dacron 
polyester  fiber  is  best  known  in  clear- 
finished,  lightweight  fabrics  and  tropi¬ 
cal  suiting.  The  new  Type  64  Dacron, 
announced  by  Du  Pont  last  fall,  is  for 
heavier  fabrics  of  the  w'orsted  type, 
suitable  for  fall  and  winter  apparel. 
The  properties  of  regular  Dacron, 
such  as  crease-retention,  wrinkle-re¬ 
sistance  and  wrinkle-recovery,  are  un¬ 
changed  in  the  new  type.  Resistanc'^ 
to  pilling  has  been  markedly  iir- 
proved,  and  it  is  this  characteristi' 
that  permits  production  of  a  number 
of  new  fabric  types.  Fall-weight  suit¬ 
ings  of  Dacron  and  worsted  are  bein” 
marketed  in  a  wide  variety  of  fabric"; 
from  sheen  gabardines  and  sharkskin, 
to  mill-finished  worsteds. 

DYLANIZE.  Dylanize  is  the  licensed 
trademark  for  several  patented  pro¬ 
cesses  for  wool  shrinkage  control  devel¬ 
oped  in  England.  Stevenson  (U.  S.  A.) 
is  the  licensor  in  this  country.  Dylan¬ 
ize  can  be  applied  at  almost  any  stage 
in  production,  from  yarn  to  finished 
fabric,  and  for  both  knitted  and  wov¬ 
en  goods.  The  process  is  basically 
different  from  those  previously  avail- 
al)le  and  is  said  to  leave  the  wool’s 
softness  and  resilience  unimpaired. 
Fhe  trademark  is  protected  by  a  qual¬ 
ity  control  program. 

DYNA-WOOL.  Last  summer  Ibiion 
Carbide  Chemicals  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  achieved  what  it 
calls  “washable  woolens’’— using  low- 
twist  blended  yarns  of  65  per  cent 
wool  and  35  per  cent  Dynel  acrybV 
fiber.  .After  weaving,  the  fabric  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  high  temperature  heat-set¬ 


ting,  stabilizing  it  against  further 
shrinkage.  The  result  is  said  to  be 
truly  washable,  with  less  than  two  per 
cent  shrinkage  in  hot  water  launcler- 
ing.  A  group  of  these  fabrics  was  in- 
trtxluced  to  the  men’s  and  boys’  ap¬ 
parel  trade  last  month  by  Chatham 
Fabrics,  Inc.,  under  the  trade  name  of 
Dyna-Wool.  National  distribution  and 
promotion  is  scheduled  for  fall  of  this 
year.  The  first  offerings  in  the  Dvna- 
Wool  fabric  were  for  zip-type  jackets, 
sidnirban  coats  and  slacks. 

FIBER  K.  Du  Font’s  elastomer  textile 
fiber  known  as  Fiber  K  is  officially  still 
in  the  evaluation  stage,  and  not  being 
produced  in  commercial  quantities. 
.Several  foundation  manufacturers  in¬ 
troduced  it  in  their  lines  last  year. 
Elastic  without  rubber,  a  fabric  r>ade 
from  this  fiber  has  exceptional  strength 
ard  holding  power  but  is  so  fine  and 
light  that  a  girdle  made  of  it  can  be 
folded  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

KODEL.  Kodel  is  Tennessee  Eastman’s 
polyester  fiber,  introduced  last  .Septem 
her.  ITntil  then,  the  only  polyester 
fiber  in  the  U.  S.  market  was  Du  Font’s 
Dacron,  which  has  been  in  production 
for  the  past  eight  years.  Kodel,  how¬ 
ever,  is  described  as  “fundamentally 
different  from  any  other  polyester, 
both  in  chemical  composition  and  in 
internal  molecular  structure.’’ 

Eastman  says  that  the  resistance  of 
Kodel  to  pilling  is  outstanding,  so  that 
many  new  fabric  constructions  can  be 
produced,  ranging  from  batistes  to 
worsted-type  suitings.  Its  resistance  to 
heat  is  such  that  it  may  be  safely  ironed 
at  temperatures  as  high  as  425  degrees 
F.,  and  the  shrinkage  of  the  fiber  in 
boiling  water  is  said  to  be  less  than 
one  per  cent. 

Besides  these  unusual  easy-care  char¬ 
acteristics,  Kodel  is  said  to  dye  readily 
either  alone  or  in  blends,  in  a  full 
range  of  color-fast  shades  from  pastels 
through  deejj  tones,  including  Itright, 
high-fashion  colors. 

Blended  fabrics  containing  .50  per 
cent  Kodel  have  been  introduced  in 
spring  men’s  wear  lines  and  will  Ire 
seen  shortly  in  women’s  lines. 

SI-RO-SET.  The  clothing  industry  is 
now  receiving  detailed  information  on 
how  to  apply  Si-Ro-Set,  a  process  for 
the  durable  pleating  and  creas'ug  of 
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CELANESE  FIBERS  CHECK  LIST 


A  handy  reference  guide  to  Celanese  fibers  In  your  store 


ARNEL,  the  new  ease-of-care  triacetate  fiber. 
Amel  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  year-round 
fibers,  lends  itself  to  a  great  variety  of  fabrics 
including  sharkskins,  jerseys,  tricots,  flannels, 
piques,  broadcloths.  It  gives  to  these  fabrics  a 
variety  of  properties  .  .  .  quick  and  easy  launder¬ 
ing  by  machine  or  hand,  faster  drying,  permanent 
pleating,  wrinkle-resistance,  packability.  Ideal  in 
women’s,  children’s,  men’s  apparel. 

ACETATE,  the  beauty  fiber.  Known  for  special 
softness,  drapeability.  Outstanding  in  opulent 
fabrics  for  apparel,  it  is  also  used  widely  in  other 
constructions. 

Celanese  acetate,  one  of  the  foremost  home  fur¬ 
nishings  fibers,  goes  into  draperies  and  upholstery, 
and  is  extremely  popular  for  shower  curtains. 

CELAPERM,  the  acetate  yarn  with  “sealed-in” 
color  for  exceptional  color-fastness.  Its  vivid  colors 
make  it  ideal  for  apparel,  bathing  suits,  rainwear, 
curtains,  home  furnishings  accessories,  carpeting. 


CELACLOUD,  the  pure  white  crimped  acetate 
staple  fiber  specially  engineered  for  batting  pur¬ 
poses.  Lightweight,  resilient,  non-allergenic,  dries 
quickly,  holds  shape,  resists  moths  and  mildew. 
Used  in  mattresses,  sleeping  bags,  upholstered 
furniture  and  in  quilted  apparel. 

CELAIRE,  the  new  high  crimp  carpet  acetate 
staple  fiber.  Celaire  provides  a  new  depth  and 
luxury  in  popular  priced  floor  coverings,  is  per¬ 
formance  tested  for  wear,  resiliency. 

CELAFIL,  the  new  crimped  acetate  staple  fiber 
designed  specifically  for  pillows  and  comforters. 
Pure  white,  springy,  non-allergenic,  lightweight, 
resistant  to  moths  and  mildew. 

FORTISAN,  the  superfine  filament  rayon  yam  for 
beauty  and  stability  in  sheer  fabrics  for  curtains. 
Used  in  100%  constructions  and  also  in  combina¬ 
tions  with  other  yarns. 


Celanese  fibers  appear  in  apparel  and  home  furnishings  departments  of  your  store.  An 
important  part  of  Celanese’  marketing  program  is  helping  you  to  sell  the  end-products 
containing  these  fibers— with  everything  from  national  advertising  to  sales  training.  For 
further  information  contact  Celanese  Corporation  of  America,  180  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Celanese*  Arnel*  Celaperm*  Celaire*  Celacloud'''"  Celafil*  Fortisan* 

contemporary  fibers 
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woolens  and  worsteds.  Finished  gar¬ 
ments  are  sprayed  with  a  solution 
which  is  said  to  set  the  pleats  or  creases 
so  that  they  will  hold  through  rain, 
humidity,  drycleaning  or  total  immer¬ 
sion.  The  technical  staff  of  the  Wool 
Bureau  has  set  up  an  instruction  pro¬ 
gram  for  manufacturers  in  the  New 
York  area,  and  will  shortly  send  out 
a  traveling  unit  of  experts  to  other 
manufacturing  areas. 

Permanently  creased  wool  slacks  have 
l)een  in  production  for  some  time  at 
the  Lackawanna  Pants  Manufacturing 
i'.o.  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  which  was  used 
as  a  pilot  plant.  B.  Kuppenheimer  and 
other  manufacturers,  it  is  reported, 


will  s(K)n  start  protluction  of  men’s 
suits  with  permanently  creased  pants. 
Skirts  and  dresses  with  permanent 
pleats  are  promised  for  fall  1959  lines. 

SYL-MER  82.  A  silicone  finish  for  cot¬ 
ton  that  is  durable  to  both  machine 
washing  (160  degrees  F.)  and  dry- 
cleaning  was  developed  by  Dow  Corn¬ 
ing  last  year,  and  makes  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  spring’s  ready-to-wear 
lines.  It  is  the  eighth  of  the  Syl-Mer 
finishes,  which  are  now  available  for 
virtually  every  type  of  w’oven  and 
knitted  fabric.  l!p  to  now  lack  of  dur¬ 
ability  U)  high  temperature  machine 
washing  has  limited  silicone  treatment 


to  fabrics  that  would  be  drycleaned 
or  hand-washed.  Syl-Mer  82  is  said  to 
give  these  qualities  to  machine  wash¬ 
able  cottons:  (1)  durable  water-repel- 
lency  and  stain-resistance,  (2)  im¬ 
proved  wrinkle-resistance,  (.8)  im¬ 
proved  tear  strength,  (4)  better  color 
definition  and  (5)  softer  hand.  The 
first  fabrics  with  this  finish  were 
offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by 
Mission  Valley  and  Greenwood. 

TOPEL.  Topel,  like  Corval,  is  one  of 
a  new  classification  of  man-made  fibers, 
known  technically  as  cross-linked  cel- 
lulosics,  and  ileveloped  by  Courtalds. 
(See  “Corval”  page  16.) 


Floor  Couermgs  Fibers  and  Textiles 


A  new  type  of  cushion  filling  developed 
by  Heritage  Furniture  has  a  urethane 
foam  core  icrapped  in  a  bat  of  resilient 
Dacron  polyester  fiberfill. 


■t 


Resiliency  of  Acrilan  is  demonstrated  by 
comparing  the  square  boxy  look  of  an 
ordinary  urethane  foam  cushion  (top) 
with  the  crown  effect  (below)  when  an 
Acrilan  Safoam  pad  is  placed  over  it. 


INFORM.ATIVE  selling  has  not  been 
an  easy  matter  in  carpet  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  past  several  years,  but 
the  situation  is  improving.  Confidence 
has  grown  as  the  major  carpet  manu¬ 
facturers,  one  after  the  other,  have  put 
their  reputations  behind  the  synthetic 
fibers.  Experience,  some  of  it  painful, 
has  taught  retailers  how  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  evaluations  of  blends.  Several  big 
fiber  producers  are  protecting  the  rep¬ 
utations  of  their  products  by  quality 
control  programs. 

Three  continuous  filament  nylon 
carpet  yarns  have  been  intrcxluced  in 
the  past  few’  months:  Du  Pout’s  501 
nylon.  Allied  C^hemical’s  textured 
C^aprolan,  and  a  Tycora  carpet  yarn. 
These  lofted  yarns  have  more  bulk 
than  nylon  staple,  resist  pilling  and 
fiu/ing,  offer  many  possibilities  of 
new  textures  and  surface  interest  gen¬ 
erally,  and— because  they  are  continu¬ 
ous  filament  yarns— are  an  assurance 
that  nylon  waste  has  not  been  used. 

Barw’ick  and  Lees  are  the  first  manu¬ 
facturers  to  use  the  Du  Pont  501, 
which  is  still  in  limited  prcxluction. 
Croft  showed  a  carpet  of  textured 
C^aprolan  some  months  ago,  and  the 
Tycora  yarns  were  intrcxluced  by  Mas- 
land. 

Chemstrand,  which  has  hitherto  put 
all  its  promotional  weight  behind  Ac¬ 
rilan  carpeting,  announced  recently 
that  it  will  support  the  Tycora  nylon 
carpet  yarns  with  national  consumer 
advertising  this  spring.  Among  other 
reasons  for  its  decision,  the  company 


offered  this  one:  “Chemstrand  believes 
that  by  acknowledging  continuous 
filament  nylon  carpets  and  rugs  in  its 
promotions,  it  will  help  overcome 
some  of  the  harm  done  to  nylon’s  gcxxl 
name  by  the  abuses  of  some  nylon 
staple  soft  flcKir  coverings.” 

These  abuses,  as  the  fiber  prcxlucers 
see  it,  cxcur  when  a  token  amount  of 
nylon  is  used  in  a  carpet  just  for  pro¬ 
motional  purposes,  or  when  a  manu¬ 
facturer  uses  nylon  waste  or  salvaged 
nylon  never  intended  for  carpets.  In 
an  effort  to  educate  both  retailers  and 
consumers  on  this  subject,  Du  Pont 
offers  this  information  about  blends 
with  (I)  wool,  and  (2)  other  fibers: 

“In  blends  of  at  least  20  per  cent 
nylon  ivith  wool,  general  carpet  per¬ 
formance  is  improved  in  these  respects: 
increased  wear  life,  abrasion  resistance, 
richer  color  and  style.  In  twist  car¬ 
pets,  the  addition  of  30  per  cent  nylon 
w’ith  w’ckjI  adds  measuralily  to  twist 
and  texture  retention  as  well. 

“In  blends  with  other  fibers,  carpet 
performance  depends  on  the  major 
l)Iend  component.  In  blends  contain¬ 
ing  only  10  jjer  cent  or  less  nylon  there 
is  no  measurable  contribution  to  per¬ 
formance  of  the  carpet.” 

The  Du  Pont  carpet  labeling  pro¬ 
gram,  inaugurated  last  year,  applies 
exclusively  to  carpeting  with  a  pile 
100  per  cent  of  Du  Pont  carpet  nylon 
in  a  standard  construction.  To  quali¬ 
fy,  each  style  of  carpet  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  testing  by  indejiendent  test¬ 
ing  laboratories.  Twenty-six  carpet 
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especially 
for  you 


lets  you  in  on  a  wonderful  new 
discovery— Enkas  softer,  more  lus¬ 
trous.  more  luxurious  nylon,  in 
chilfon  tricot  woven  by  Bangor 
Mills  for  two  of  the  prettiest 
complements  a  spring  suit  ever 
received. 


Enka  nylon  blouses whitest- 
white  known.  Easy  to  wash,  quick 
to  dry.  uke  little  or  no  ironing. 
Si/es  32  to  38.  About  }6  at: 
K.  .\ltman  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Kilene's,  Boston;  John  Wana- 
maker.  Philadelphia;  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co..  Detroit;  Dayton  Co., 
.Minneapolis.  Or  write* 
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530  Fifth  Avonuo,  Now  York  36,  N.  Y 
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THIS  ADVERTISING  MEANS  BUSINESS... FOR  YOU 

It’s  more  apparent  every  day— the  preferred  tricot  is  the  tricot  chiffon  made  of  Enka’s 
new  and  different  nylon.  Softer,  more  luxurious,  more  lustrous,  with  an  exceptional 
affinity  for  color,  it’s  inspired  a  wealth  of  new  and  highly  promotable  fashions. 

For  resources— plus  details  about  the  way  Enka  promotes  you,  when  you  promote  Enka  nylon— call  Mr. 

’’*'‘1,  Arthur  B.  Harris,  Jr.,  in  New  York,  OXford  7.6141,  Ext.  26.  Or  contact  the  Enka  sales  office  nearest  you. 

American  E|i|KA  Corporation,  530  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  •  Chattanooga  •  Greensboro  •  Providence 
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Callaxvay’s  Georgarama,  New  knit  yarn  construe-  Braided  yarns  give  a  Lees  new  Acrilan  and  Tycora  texturized  yams 

all-wool  tufted  carpet  in  tion  in  Callaway’s  all-  new  look  and  high  resil-  Verel  carpet,  an  80/20  of  continuous  filament 

a  cut  pile,  uses  heat-set  wool,  top-of -the- line,  ience  to  a  long-looped  blend  in  textured  plush,  nylon,  in  Masland’s 

three-ply  yarns.  loop-pile  Bueno.  Lees  carpet.  Society  Hill,  is  called  Savoir  Fair e.  tufted  carpet,  Duraplain. 


An  80/20  blend  of  Cel- 
aire  and  nylon  in  a 
frieze  tufted  carpet, 
Decortwist,  by  Katherine 
Rug  Mills. 


Echo-Weave  construc¬ 
tion  for  the  hand-loomed 
look  in  Bigelow’s  Four 
Winds,  a  70/30  ivool- 
nylon  blend. 


mills  were  using  these  labels  as  1959 
op>ened,  on  a  total  of  about  112  car- 
|>et  styles. 

Chemstrand  protects  Acrilan’s  repu¬ 
tation  against  the  danger  of  low-per¬ 
centage  blends  and  sub-standard  con¬ 
struction  by  a  strict  trademark  control 
program.  The  Acrilan  trademark  may 
be  applied  only  to  carp>ets  and  rugs 
that  meet  these  standards: 

The  face  yarn  must  be  made  of  a 
minimum  of  70  per  cent  Chemstrand’s 
acrylic  carjiet  fiber.  Other  fibers  in  the 
blend  must  either  be  wool  or  have 
stipulated  performance  characteristics, 
and  there  must  be  a  specified  ratio  of 
pile  thickness  to  pile  weight. 

American  Viscose  recently  announced 
that  its  Super-L  trademark  will  apply 
from  now  on  to  the  finished  carpet 
only,  and  use  of  the  Avisco  Integrity 
Tag  (a  guarantee  of  performance  as 


well  as  a  form  of  fiber  identification) 
on  broadloom  will  be  confined  to 
either  100  per  cent  Super-L  construc¬ 
tion  or  to  blends  with  wool,  nylon  or 
acrylics. 

This  fiber  was  introduced  in  1957, 
and  American  Viscose  has  consistently 
claimed  for  it  that  it  wears  108  per 
cent  longer  and  soils  35  per  cent  less 
than  “ordinary  carpet  rayon.”  Use  of 
the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag  has  always 
indicated  that  it  has  been  tested  by  an 
indejiendent  laboratory  not  only  for 
fiber  content  but  for  specified  density 
of  pile  and  for  construction. 

Super-L  was  originally  developed 
for  looped  pile  but  is  now  being  used 
effectively  in  cut  pile  carpeting  as  well. 
It  is  available  now  in  solution-dyed 
form. 

Eastman  recently  introduced  to  the 
carj>et  trade  a  new  yarn  called  Heath- 
crloft,  blending  white  and  lofted 
Chromspun  acetate  fibers.  Features 
emphasized  in  carpeting  of  lofted 
Chromspun  acetate,  besides  exception¬ 
al  color  qualities,  are  non-shedding 
and  non-pilling.  Retailers  are  urged 
by  Eastman  (and  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Rug  Cleaning)  to  advise  cus¬ 
tomers  that  these  carpets,  especially  in 
the  light,  bright  colors  that  are  their 
special  selling  p>oint,  should  be  cleaned 
before  they  become  deeply  soiled.  If 
the  surface  becomes  excessively  dirty, 
complete  renewal  is  difficult— especial¬ 
ly  in  on-location  cleaning,  and  it  is 
said  that  75  per  cent  of  all  Chromspun 
carpet  in  use  is  in  wall-to-wall  instal¬ 
lations. 

Celaire,  the  Celanese  acetate  twist- 
set  fiber  for  volume-priced  carp>ets, 
was  introduced  in  five  floor  covering 
lines  last  June,  in  an  80/20  blend  with 


nylon.  The  acetate  fiber  promotional 
story  for  carpeting  is  primarily  price 
and  the  clear,  brilliant  colors  possible 
with  acetate  dyes.  Celaire  promotion 
also  emphasizes  twist  retention  and 
cleanability,  and  reinforces  these 
claims  with  performance  standards 
and  a  licensing  program.  Licensing 
specifications  apply  to  pile  weight,  soil- 
resistance  and  color-fastness  and  re¬ 
quired  performance  tests  include  abra¬ 
sion  tests  for  wear  and  commercial 
shampooing  tests  for  color  and  texture 
retention.  This  year  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Guarantee  seal  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Celaire  quality  control  label. 

Acrilan’s  spectacular  invasion  of  the 
carpet  field  has  been  so  successful  that 
Chemstrand  was  able  to  report  in  Jan¬ 
uary  that  it  accounts  for  more  than  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  fibers  used  in  car¬ 
pets  and  rugs  selling  for  $10.95  a 
square  yard  and  up.  Fourteen  manu¬ 
facturers  are  now  licensed  to  use  the 
.\crilan  carpet  trademark. 

Eastman’s  modified  acrylic  fiber, 
V'erel,  made  its  entry  into  the  floor 
coverings  field  last  year  in  the  Calla¬ 
way  line  and  is  now  being  used  by 
several  manufacturers,  in  100  per  cent 
constructions  and  in  blends  with  both 
wool  and  Acrilan. 

New  texture  interest  in  carpets  is 
not  entirely  a  matter  of  new  fibers  and 
yarns;  new  weaves  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  too.  Bigelow’s  Echo-Weave  is  a 
patent-applied-for  method  intended  to 
duplicate  the  design,  texture  and  color 
variations  of  hand-lcx>med  rugs.  Lees 
has  patented  a  braided  yarn,  which  is 
used  in  the  long-looped  carpet  called 
“Society  Hill,”  and  Callaway  gets  new 
effects  by  applying  the  knitting  tech¬ 
nique  to  carpet  manufacture. 
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WHERE 
IN  THE 
WORLD 

CAN  YOU  ^ 
SHOP  ALL 
THE  WARES  OF 
THE  WORLD? 

AT  THE 
3rd  ANNUAL 
UNITED  STATES 
WORLD  TRADE 
FAIR 

MAY  8-19, 1959 
COLISEUM  A 
NEW  YORK 


HBRK—UNDKR  ONB  ROOF 

— are  all  the  new,  imported  goods  and  services 
for  the  modern  department  store  and  the  up-to- 
date  buying  office.  Literally,  thousands  of 
exclusive  high-profit  lines  for  any  home  activity, 
inside  or  out  .  .  .  many  exhibited  for  the  very 
first  time  in  the  United  States . . .  from  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  England,  France,  Germany. 
Holland,  India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Poland,  Spain  ...  to  mention  just  a  few. 

FOR  THE  NEWEST  SOURCES  and 

time-tried  products,  study,  then  buy  your  basic 
merchandise  needs  at  the  Fair.  Ever^hing's  here 
for  planned,  profitable  selling,  including  com¬ 
plete  exhibits  of  .  .  .  textiles,  fabrics,  clothing, 
furniture,  furnishings,  housewares,  giftware, 
hardware,  appliances,  sporting  goods,  jewelry, 
leather  goods,  foodstuffs,  beverages  . . .  and  so 
much  more. 

Learn  How  To  Do  Business  With  The 
New  EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKETi 

Get  the  facts  about  the  European  Common 
Market  direct  from  government  officials  and 
manuacturers  themselves  .  .  .  and  learn  how 
you  can  profit  by  it. 

THE  ONLY  ESTABLISHED  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  MARKET  in  the  Americas, 
the  United  States  World  Trade  Fair  last  year 
attracted  over  530,000  visitors,  including 
144,700  businessmen  and  buyers  from  all  over 
the  world.  These  men  established  invaluable 
contacts  and  accounted  for  a  record-breaking 
amount  of  business  with  over  3000  exhibitors 
from  more  than  60  countries. 

These  statistics  prove  that  the  Fair  is  the  most 
efficient,  most  effective  way  to  shop  the  wares 
of  the  world.  It’s  the  Western  Hemisphere’s 
greatest  international  trade  market.  Be  sure 
you  attend! 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  YOUR 
FREE  ADMISSION  CREDENTIALS: 

I  RMISTRATION  COUPON  FOR  TNK  TRAOS  ONLY  | 
{  Sav*  time  by  ragisttring  NOW.  Fill  In  and  mail  this  ragit-  > 
■  tration  coupon  to  tha  addrass  balow  and  your  admission  { 
J  cradantials  will  ba  mailad  to  you.  Tbara  is  no  ragistration  i 

I  I—-  I 

I  Plaasa  chack  balow  if  you  wish  us  to  rnako  hotal  rasarva-  | 

I  tions  for  you.  I 

j  PLEASE  PRINT  | 

{  I 

I  NAME _  • 

I  I 

I  TITLE _  I 

I  I 

I  FIRM _  I 

:  I 

I  STREET _  • 

I  I 

I  CITY _ STATE _  * 

I  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS _  I 

j  PRODUCTS  MFG'D  OR  SOLD _  '  | 


I  Plaasa  chack  balow  tha  classification  of  your  businass 
I  □  Wholasaler  □  Exporter  □  Oapt  and  Chain 

}  □  Importer  □  Mfrs.'  Agent  Store  Buyer 

I  □  Retailer  □  Manufacturer  □  Other 

I  □  Plaasa  sand  us  your  hotal  reservation  blank. 

!  UNITED  STATES  WORLD  TRADE  FAIR,  331  MaDisaa  A«S.,N.Y.17,ILY. 
L........ _ .4.^..-.. _ ....... 
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Wash-and-Wear  Developments 


The  end  of  exaggerated  claims  for 
wash-and-wear  finishes  on  cottons, 
rayons  and  blends  is  not  just  yet,  but 
it  is  in  sight.  Chemical  companies  are 
continuously  developing  new  and  im¬ 
proved  resins  and  processes.  Retailers 
and  customers  have  learned  to  look 
for  the  trademarks,  guarantees  and 
meticulous  laundering  instructions 
that  accompany  merchandise  to  which 
a  superior  finish  has  been  properly 
applied.  They,  and  the  cutters  as 
well,  have  come  to  recognize  a  fact 
that  careless  or  deceptive  claims  for  a 
time  obscured:  wash-and-wear  per¬ 
formance  is  an  advantage  that  involves 
higher  costs  and  must  be  paid  for  in 
the  price  of  the  finished  item. 

The  attempt  to  establish  standard 
terminology,  standard  evaluations  of 
performance  anil  standard  testing 
niethoils  has  made  progress.  .Mon¬ 
santo  Chemical  Company’s  Plastics 
Division  has  developed  a  rating  meth- 
(k1  in  which  fabric  samples  are  evalu¬ 
ated  by  comparison  with  a  series  of 
standard  samples  representing  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  wash-and-wear  proper¬ 
ties.  The  samples  come  in  the  form 
of  “three-dimensional”  plastic  panels, 
which  look  exactly  like  the  13-inch 
square  fabric  samples  from  which  they 
were  made.  Textile  finishers,  cutters 
and  testing  laboratories  use  these  kits, 
which  enable  them  to  assign  nine  dif¬ 


l/se  of  American  Viscose  Avicron  yarn  for 
woven-in  bedspread  hobs  opens  up  new 
design  possibilities.  Morgan- Jones  intro¬ 
duced  it  last  year  in  this  novelty  tartan 
bedspread,  called  Tam  O’Shanter.  Avi¬ 
cron,  with  its  permanent  crimp,  makes 
this  texture  possible  because  the  hobs, 
though  widely  spaced,  will  not  pull  out. 


ferent  wash-and-wear  ratings. 

In  May  of  last  year,  Good  House¬ 
keeping’s  widely  publicized  and  wide¬ 
ly  endorsed  standards  established  three 
categories  of  wash-and-wear  perform¬ 
ance:  (I)  “Never  Needs  Ironing,”  (2) 
“Wear  Without  Ironing,  Touch-Up  if 
Preferred,”  and  (3)  “Needs  Little  or 
No  Ironing.”  The  ratings  are  given 
l)Y  a  standard  system  of  appearance 
evaluation  after  laundering  by  the 
niethml  the  manufacturer  specifies, 
and  the  claim  must  be  accompanied 
l)y  laundering  instructions.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  no  discoloration  of 
white  garments  after  laundering  with 
chlorine,  the  fabric  must  be  free  of 
objectionable  odors,  and  loss  of 
strength  after  laundering  must  not  ex¬ 
ceed  10  per  cent.  Colorfastness,  shrink¬ 
age  limits  and  garment  construction 
requirements  are  specified. 

These  standards  and  cla.ssifications 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  .\inerican  Institute  of  Laundering, 
leailing  retailers’  testing  laboratories, 
and  independent  testing  laboratories 
which  give  their  endorsement  to  cer¬ 
tain  fabrics  and  finishes. 

The  Clothing  Manufacturers  of 
.Xnierica  and  the  National  Association 
of  .Shirt,  Pajama  &:  Sportswear  Mfrs. 
have  entlorsed  the  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  standards,  and  have  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  to  members  that  they  sew 
in  accurately  descriptive  labels  with 
complete  washing  instructions  on 
wash-and-wear  garments.  Some  fabric 
producers  who  are  determined  to  have 
their  trademarks  associated  with  su¬ 
perior  end  use  performance  provide 
such  labels  to  cutters. 

New  finishes  recently  introduced 
promise  to  further  improve  the  wash- 
and-wear  picture.  Deering  Milliken’s 
Belfast  and  a  new  process  by  Joseph 
Bancroft,  not  yet  trademarked,  are 
non-resin  treatments.  Fabrics  on 
which  they  have  been  used,  it  is  said, 
will  emerge  completely  wrinkle-free 
after  being  machine-washed  and  wrung 
out  or  spun-dried.  Belfast  fabrics  are 
called  “self-ironing.”  Dow  Corning  has 
perfected  a  silicone  finish  (Syl-Mer 
82)  for  cottons,  that  is  durable  to  high- 
temperature  machine  washing.  Allied 
Chemical  is  marketing  a  low-cost  ther¬ 
moplastic  softener  for  use  with  wash- 


and-wear  resins,  and  says  it  minimizes 
the  loss  of  hand  and  tear  strength 
often  associated  with  these  finishes. 

The  problem  of  formaldehyde  fumes 
that  build  up  when  resin-treated  fab¬ 
rics  are  stored  in  quantity  has  been 
tackled  in  a  new  way.  For  some  years 
the  Easton  R.  S.  Corporation  has  been 
supplying  a  solid-form  chemical  neu¬ 
tralizer,  called  Eastonair,  which  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tem  or  circulated  through  the  air  bv 
fans.  Now  both  Easton  and  West 
Point  Manufacturing  Company  have 
new  proce.sses  which  tackle  the  prob 
lem  at  the  source:  a  chemical  additive 
is  introduced  in  the  finishing  process 
which  leaves  the  resin-treated  fabric 
(xlor-free.  The  processes  are  not  identi¬ 
cal,  but  both  are  said  to  be  effective. 

Some  indication  of  how  the  output 
of  wash-and-wear  fabrics  is  increasing 
is  given  by  this  estimate  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council  of  America:  in 
1959  the  volume  of  resin-finished  cot¬ 
ton  is  expected  to  be  three  billion 
yards,  or  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all 
the  cotton  fabrics  used  in  apparel. 
Within  the  next  few  years  there  may 
be  no  such  thing  as  cotton  apparel 
that  cannot  claim  some  degree  of  wash- 
and-wear  performance.  Major  fabric 
resources  accept  this  as  a  competitive 
necessity:  for  example,  Galey  &  Lord 
has  intrcxiuced  wash-and-wear  finish 
on  every  one  of  its  cotton  fabrics. 

Du  Pont  says  that  the  1958  value  of 
wash-and-wear  garments  made  just 
from  Du  Pont  nylon,  Orion  and  Da¬ 
cron  was  in  the  neighborhexjd  of  51-f 
billion.  .\nd  Du  Pont  continued  to  be 
a  relentless  pace-setter  in  wash-and- 
wear  promotion,  methodically  extend¬ 
ing  its  automatic-wash-and-wear  stand¬ 
ards  and  publicity  into  new  sectors  of 
the  men’s  and  women’s  apparel  field. 
In  fact,  Du  Pont’s  reading  public  got 
slightly  over-indoctrinated.  A  survey 
disclosed  that  many  women  believed 
a  wash-and-wear  garment  could  not  or 
should  not  be  drycleaned.  A  little  mis¬ 
conception  like  this  is  not  pleasing  to 
retailers  or  manufacturers  (especially 
of  men’s  wear)  nor  to  drycleaners  nor 
to  Du  Pont.  So  now  a  corrective  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  is  under  way.  And  a 
number  of  suit  manufacturers,  urged 
on  by  the  Clothing  Manufacturen 
.Association,  are  using  sewn-in  labels 
which  tell  how  the  suit  may  be  either 
cared  for  at  home  or  drycleaned. 
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iced  by  bins,  conveyors  and  an  efficient 
routing  system. 

Talcott  Street,  which  runs  between 
the  store  and  service  building,  has  a 
steep  grade  running  down  from  the 
old  building  to  the  new.  The  existing 
store’s  first  floor,  carried  through  at 
the  same  level  into  the  new  building, 
will  be  some  35  feet  above  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  new  building.  From 
the  outside,  it  will  appear  to  be  the 
third  floor.  Customers  entering  the 
new  main  entrance  will  actually  do  so 
at  the  sub-basement  level,  at  the  same 
grade  as  the  sidewalk. 

Since  floors  in  the  service  hti’.ldin*’ 
are  not  at  the  same  levels  as  those  in 
the  ne%v  store,  bridge  connections  will 
be  ramped  up  or  down,  accordingly. 
This  will  not  be  apparent  from  the  ex¬ 
terior,  however,  since  the  bridge  will 
be  faced  with  colored  porcelain  enam¬ 
eled  panels.  The  rest  of  the  buildings 
will  be  faced  with  glazed  brick  and 
aluminum  windows. 

Throughout  the  two-year  construc¬ 
tion  program  it  will  be  “business  as 
usual”  for  the  department  store.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  service  building 
will  be  constructed  in  two  stages  to 
guarantee  uninterrupted  service  in  re¬ 
ceiving,  handling,  storage  and  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  first  stage  of  the  service  build¬ 
ing  will  be  completed  in  a  year.  The 
store  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
niid-1960  and  the  entire  project,  in¬ 
cluding  extensive  alterations  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  the  original  store  build¬ 
ing  is  scheduled  for  1961. 

Because  of  hilly  streets  surrounding 
the  store,  odd-shaped  plots,  the  need 
to  integrate  old  and  new  buildings  and 
the  need  to  keep  all  services  and  facili¬ 
ties  in  operation  throughout,  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  is  extremely  complex. 
All  of  the  buildings  will  be  founded 
on  rock,  much  of  which  will  have  to 
be  drilled  and  blasted  for  basement 
and  sub-basement  areas.  This  in  turn 
calls  for  extensive  underpinning  to 
protect  adjacent  buildings. 

Plans  for  the  expansion  began  more 
than  three  years  ago,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach, 
store  president,  and  George  Kyte,  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent.  Abbott,  Merkt  se 
Company  are  the  engineers  and  de¬ 
signers  of  the  project;  Turner  Con¬ 
struction  Co.  is  the  builder,  and  Ebner 
.Associates  are  consultants  on  the  me¬ 
chanical  engineering  phases. 
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detail  expansion 


6,  Fox  $  Co,  Will  More  Than 
Double  Its  Downtown  Space 


Ih’spile  massive  etifrinecring  problems  and  construction  difficulties,  G.  Fox.  on  a 
hilly  site  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  is  adding  over  300,000  square  feet  to  its  plant. 
Half  of  the  space  is  for  an  enlarged  service  building.  This  rendering  shows 
luno  the  store  and  service  building  will  look  upon  completion. 


C INSTRUCTION  began  last 

month  on  the  G.  Fox  &  Co.  ex¬ 
pansion  project  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
Plans  call  for  an  11-story  store  build¬ 
ing  directly  connected  to  the  existing 
eight-story  store;  also  an  eight-story 
service  building  across  the  street  and  a 
seven-level  bridge  connecting  the  two. 
Construction  will  cost  $8  million. 

The  new  plant  will  add  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  418,000  square  feet  of  selling 
space  an  additional  528,000  square 
feet,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
selling  and  service  areas. 

The  program  calls  for  demolition  of 
parts  of  the  existing  service  building, 
including  the  present  receiving  area, 
truck  fleet  repair  space  and  suburban 
delivery  area.  These  functions  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  new  building  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  all  trucks  to 


maneuver  inside  the  structure,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  interference  with 
traffic  in  surrounding  streets.  The  state 
limits  trailer  truck  lengths  to  45  feet, 
and  the  receiving  area  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  nine  such  trucks 
simultaneously.  The  receiving  area 
will  be  in  the  basement  of  the  new 
building  which,  because  of  the  slope 
of  the  terrain,  will  be  at  street  level. 
Conveyors  will  carry  merchandise 
from  there  up  three  floors  to  a  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  area,  from  where  it 
will  go  to  forward  stock  on  selling 
floors  or  to  designated  spaces  in  the 
service  building. 

Space  has  been  allocated  in  the  sub¬ 
basement  for  the  store’s  35  bulk  deliv¬ 
ery  trucks  to  be  loaded  simultaneously. 
.Additional  first  floor  space  will  handle 
55  to  60  package  delivery  trucks  serv- 
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wrapped,  buy  traveler’s  checks,  send  0 
clothes  to  the  cleaner’s,  ha\e  ke^  | 
made,  buy  tickets  for  entertiiinment  | 
events,  have  fabrics  rewoven,  order  i 
various  kinds  of  repairs.  She  can  also  ' 
buy  ljus  tokens  for  cash  or  credit  and 
get  S  &  H  green  stamps  for  this  pur¬ 
chase.  In  addition,  the  service  center 
houses  the  store’s  credit  operation, 
customer  relations  section,  and  mail 
and  phone  order  department.  A  Pom 
Office  is  located  there,  too. 

As  a  special  convenience  for  moth-  i 
ers  taking  tots  on  their  shopping  trips, 
there  are  bottle-warming  and  diaper¬ 
changing  rooms  adjacent  to  the  second 
fltM)r  lounge. 

Another  novelty  about  the  VV  &  D 
building  is  the  location  of  the  boiler 
room  on  the  roof  of  the  building, 
where  it  is  encased  in  a  penthouse. 
This  provided  additional  selling  space 
and  saved  installation  costs.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  these  economies  is  that  the 
smokestack  starts  on  the  roof  instead 
of  cutting  through  all  four  floors  of 
the  structure. 

A.  Epstein  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
were  the  architects  and  engineers  who 
designed  the  store.  Hagerman  Con¬ 
struction  Corp.,  Fort  Wayne,  were  the 
builders.  Interior  design  was  by  Allen 
H.  Dahme  Associates,  Comstock  Park, 
Michigan. 


RETAIL  EXPANSION 


Wolf  $  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne 
Opens  Neiu  Doiuntoiun  Store 


ON  February  2nd,  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  opened  a 
new  downtown  store,  the  fourth  new 
location  for  the  company  in  63  years. 
The  first  W  fe  D  store,  opened  in  1896, 
was  a  two-floor  building  with  12,000 
square  feet  of  space.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  is  a  $6.5  million  project  that  occu¬ 
pies  one  city  block,  facing  on  Wayne 
Street.  It  has  four  floors  and  a  base¬ 
ment  that  comprise  250,000  square 
feet. 

Set  in  garden-like  surroundings,  cre¬ 
ated  by  rows  of  20-foot  Norway  Maple 
trees,  the  building  is  an  elegant  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  beauty  that  can  be 
erected  in  cities.  In  Fort  Wayne,  this 
striking  edifice  is  reported  to  have  in¬ 
spired  merchants  and  businessmen  to 
follow  with  other  downtown  improve¬ 
ment  projects. 

The  front  of  the  building  is  light 
cream  brick.  It  is  trimmed  with  ex¬ 
pensive  snow  white  Malvern  bricks, 
each  of  which  was  chipped  and  shapetl 
by  hand.  W  &  D  paid  over  $50,000  to 
buy  and  install  these. 

Four  stainless  steel  signs  identify  the 
store.  They  are  equipped  with  sil¬ 
houette  illumination  and  the  capital 
letters  stand  12  feet  high. 

The  street  level,  on  which  there  are 
both  see-through  windows  and  display 
windows,  is  recessed  eight  feet  under 
the  upper  stories,  thus  providing  a 
sheltered  walk  for  pedestrians. 

The  interior  was  designed  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  merchandising  plan  for  bring¬ 
ing  related  departments  close  together. 
For  instance,  the  millinery  and  shoe 
departments  are  coordinated  with 
other  fashion  accessories  on  the  main 
floor.  I'he  foundation  shop  is  adjacent 
to  ready-to-wear.  Piece  godds,  patterns 
and  sewing  machines  are  also  located 
near  ready-to-wear. 

Since  there  is  20  per  cent  more  mer¬ 
chandising  space  than  the  store  had  in 
its  previous  location,  plans  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  adding  new  departments  and 


expanding  many  that  die  store  already 
merchandised.  A  complete  youth  sec¬ 
tion  occupies  one  end  of  the  second 
floor  and  a  complete  women’s  fashion 
apparel  department  is  at  the  other 
end.  A  bridal  shop  includes  a  service 
for  planning  the  wedding,  and  even 
the  honeymoon  trip,  if  desired.  A 
rain  shop  carries  all  rainwear  and 
rainwear  accessories  for  children  and 
adults.  Also,  since  the  store  gives 
Sperry  &  Hutchinson  green  stamps,  on 
the  fourth  floor  there  is  a  complete 
redemption  center  which  is  depart¬ 
mentalized  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
department  store. 

High  standards  of  customer  service 
have  always  been  a  W  &  D  policy  and 
the  new  store  has  an  unusual  all-in-one 
customer  service  center  on  the  lower 
level.  Here  the  customer  can  check 
clothing  and  parcels,  arrange  trips  at 
a  travel  bureau,  have  purchases  gift 


The  afivent  of  a  new  IF  &  D  store  in  downtown  Fort  Wayne  was  considered  such 
a  significant  community  event  that  huge  crowds  attended  the  opening  in  spite  of 
cold  weather.  Feature  speaker  Robert  S.  Trout,  CBS  news  commentator,  com¬ 
mended  Wolf  &  Dessauer  officials  for  their  faith  in  the  future  of  their  city. 
William  S.  Lalz,  secretary-treasurer,  officially  opened  the  door  with  a  gold  key- 


STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


Artist’s  rendering  of 
Alexander’s,  depicting 
view  from  the  parking 
area,  shows  the  broader 
entrance  of  the  V-shaped 
building.  This  is  also 
the  lower-level  entrance 
to  the  store,  which  is 
built  on  a  slope. 


I'he  exterior  is  reinforced  concrete 
faced  with  white  glazed  brick  and  dec¬ 
orated  with  bright  red  brick.  Columns 
in  the  front  are  covered  with  an  Italian 
ceramic  tile  pattern. 

Forty-one  different  bold  colors  are 
used  inside.  These  include  pink,  gold 
and  violet  in  women’s  departments, 
yellow,  blue  and  touches  of  red  in 
men’s  departments.  Decorations  in¬ 
clude  a  variety  of  wall  papers,  vinyl 
wall  fabrics,  painted  murals  and  col¬ 
ored  metal  ribbons.  Daylight  effect  is 
achieved  with  more  than  200,0(M)  feet 
of  fluorescent  tubing. 

Architects  were  Francis  X.  Gina  and 
Associates,  New  York.  Interior  design¬ 
er  was  Ketchum  &  Sharp,  New  York. 
Fuller  Construction  Company  was  the 
contractor.  Structural  consultants  were 
Severud-Elstad-Krueger  Associates  and 
mechanical  consultants  were  Syska  and 
Hennessy. 


Alexander's  Outer  Urban  Branch 


late  openings  five  nights  a  w'eek,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  (other  Alexander’s 
stores  are  open  six  nights).  And,  of 
course,  it  perpetuates  the  supermarket 
method  of  marketing  fashion  goods  for 
which  the  company  is  known.  Eighty 
different  types  of  fixtures  were  designed 
and  constructed  to  accommodate  this 
self-selection  selling. 

However,  one  change  in  this  branch 
from  other  Alexander’s  stores,  is  that 
it  will  carry  higher  quality  merchan¬ 
dise  and  more  depth  of  stock. 

Physically  the  store  is  big  and 
firight.  The  complete  project  totals 
nearly  800,000  square  feet  and  occu¬ 
pies  four  square  city  blocks.  Selling 
space  takes  up  260,000  square  feet  on 
three  levels.  The  fourth  floor  is  used 
for  storing  and  marking  goods. 


ALEXANDER’S  Rego  Park  store, 
which  opened  last  month,  is  a  sub¬ 
urban  store  within  city  limits.  It  is, 
therefore,  accessible  by  city  transit  and 
bus  lines;  in  fact  it  has  a  subway  en¬ 
trance.  It  is  also  next  to  the  Long 
Island  Expressway  and  has  12.1  acres 
of  parking  space  that  holds  1,900  cars. 
Furthermore,  a  1,000-car  city  parking 
lot  is  adjacent. 

This  accessibility  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  predicted  $25  million  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  branch,  which  will  make 
total  volume  for  Alexander’s  $100 
million  this  year.  These  sales  hopes 
also  come  from  the  fact  that  Rego 
Park  is  a  populous  and  fast-growing 
area  in  the  borough  of  Queens.  With¬ 
in  walking  distance  of  the  branch  is 
an  expanding  apartment  house  area 
that  now  has  250,000  residents. 

Another  reason  for  the  business  pre¬ 
dictions  is  that  the  branch  represents 
a  refinement  of  the  merchandising 
techniques  and  operating  policies  that 
have  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  company,  in  just  31  years,  from 
a  $7,500  investment  to  the  world’s 
largest  apparel  store. 

Alexander’s,  for  instance,  was  the 
first  department  store  to  install  auto¬ 
matic  warehousing.  The  new  store  has 
an  automatic,  push-button  railroad 
which  moves  merchandise  from  the 
unloading  platform  to  any  department 
of  the  store,  and  also  runs  in  reverse. 

The  Irranch  will  continue  with  these 
policies  of  Alexander’s;  no  telephone 
orders,  no  deliveries,  no  charge  ac¬ 
counts;  enqihasis  on  children’s  wear— 
one-third  of  the  space  is  given  to  this 
merchandise;  total  ownership  of  the 
land  and  the  building  to  cut  rent  costs; 


Blue  and  grey  dress  department  has  metal  band  suspended  from  the  ceiling  to 
define  area  for  Regency  dress  shop  at  right.  The  one-inch-thick  and  IS-inch- 
deep  metal  is  painted  blue  with  a  white  design  on  the  outside,  and  white  with 
a  blue  design  inside.  Fixtures  are  also  painted  to  add  color.  Concrete  columns 
have  been  sprayed  with  an  enamel-  mixture  that  produces  a  glaze  effect  and 
will  take  extra  wear.  Floor  is  terrazzo.  Fitting  room  is  out  in  the  department 
instead  of  against  the  luall.  It  is  the  squared  area  behind  the  far  group  of 
manikins.  Eight  feet  high,  the  fitting  room  walls  do  not  reach  the  ceiling. 
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in  1957 


Early  in  1957,  a  tremendous  gas  explosion  and  fire  in  down¬ 
town  Reno  completely  demolished  the  original  GRAY  REID'S 
store.  It  hod  consisted  of  o  basement  and  four  soles  floors 
served  by  o  single  OTIS  passenger  elevator. 

Rather  than  remain  out  of  business  until  the  store  could  be 
rebuilt,  it  was  decided  to  modify  o  partially  completed  office 
building  into  o  new  GRAY  REID'S  store. 


ESCALATORS 


Three  floors  of  the  new  building— basement,  1st  and  2nd  floors— provide  more  soles  area 
than  the  original  store.  In  addition,  these  floors  have  the  tremendous  sales  advantage  of 
always  inviting,  always  available  vertical  transportation  on  four  OTIS  Escalators  running 
from  the  Basement  UP  to  the  2nd  Floor  and  DOWN  again  to  the  Basement. 

The  result? 

Right  from  the  start  of  business  in  the  NEW  store,  storewide  safes  increased  100%  over 
the  original  store! 

Proving  once  again  the  ability  of  OTIS  Escalators  to  give  all  sales  floors  the  same  effort¬ 
less  accessibility  and  sales  potentiality  as  street-level  floors. 


ESCALATORS 


OTIS  Escalators  normally  increase  upper  floor  traffic  by 
25%  to  30%.  They  also  increase  sales  correspondingly— 
especially  impulse  sales  which  can  be  as  high  as  50%  of 
all  sales  in  a  well  merchandised  department  store 
—because  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can  be  sold! 

GRAY  REID'S  is  now  readying  the  3rd  Floor  for  selling.  ^||i  /W  ^ 

This  will  further  increase  their  sales  area  by  33%.  Two 
additional  OTIS  Escalators  are  now  being  installed  to  run 
UP  and  DOWN  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  FLOORS. 

With  six  OTIS  Escalators  in  operation  GRAY  REID'S  will 

have  a  235-foot  long  "INCLINED  SALES  AISLE"  running  /F 

UP  and  DOWN  through  the  heart  of  merchandise  displays 

on  all  four  sales  floors.  - 

Further  sales  increases  are  in  order! 

100%  increase  in  storewide  sales 
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In  Suburbs  and  Shopping  Centers 


THE  scale  model  in  the  picture 
*  is  part  of  the  \5\-acre  shop¬ 
ping  center  in  Cleveland  Heights 
where  two  department  stores  are 
building  branches.  Early  in  1957, 
The  Hai.ie  Bros.  Co.,  uuis  the 
first  to  plan  building  there.  Last 
month,  plans  to  build  in  the 
center  were  announced  by  The 
Higbee  Company,  for  which  this 
branch  leill  be  its  first.  Halle’s 
store  will  have  150,000  to  200,000 
square  feet  and  is  expected  to 
cost  between  $3  and  S4  million. 
Higbee’s  plans  200,000  to  250,000 
square  feet  to  cost  over  $5  mil¬ 
lion  and  is  zvorking  for  a  fall 
1960  opening. 

Called  .Severance  Estate,  for 
the  Severance  mansion  occupying 
the  land,  the  center,  developers 
say,  ivill  attempt  to  duplicate  all 
the  banking,  commercial,  even 
medical  services,  usually  obtain¬ 
able  downtown  but  not  in  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  areas. 


Holding  the  model:  John  P.  Murphy,  presidertt  oj\ 
the  Higbee  Company  (right)  and  L.  Paul  Gilmott,\ 
vice  president-treasurer  of  The  Austin  Company  (lefli 


The  opening  of  1959  began  a  new 
wave  of  store  announcements  about 
expansions,  branch  openings,  land 
purchases  for  new  stores  and  negotia¬ 
tions  for  shopping  centers. 

Sears,  Roebuck  announced  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program  for  1959  that  will 
total  $.50  million.  Plans  call  for  six 
full  department  stores,  three  hard 
lines  stores,  enlargement  of  15  exist¬ 
ing  department  stores  and  six  hard 
lines  stores,  46  catalog  sales  offices  and 
48  other  offices. 

In  January,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
opened  a  .3()0,000-square-foot  store  in 
the  Mayfair  center,  Milwaukee. 

Hess  Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  105  acres  on 
the  northern  edge  of  .Allentown  for 
I  he  purpose  of  erecting  a  one-store 
shopping  center.  Here  customers  will 
be  able  to  buy  everything— from  food 
and  clothing  to  home  furnishings  and 
automotive  accessories.  Even  banking 
and  brokerage  houses  have  asked  for 
space  for  branch  operations  in  the 
super-store.  Parking  accommodations 
for  10,000  cars  will  be  provided. 

Monmouth  Shopping  Center,  Eaton- 
town,  N.  }.,  which  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  early  1960  and  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  do  $200  million  business,  will 
inchule  branches  of  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Franklin  Simon,  Inc.,  and  Food 
Fair,  I.nc.,  among  the  60  stores  that 
are  planned.  The  Bamberger  store 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  center,  with 
225,000  square  feet  distributed  among 
three  levels.  The  store  will  carry  a 
complete  assortment  of  merchandise, 
but  will  accent  sportswear  and  outdoor 
furnishings.  Outside  the  building  will 


be  a  garden  shop  and  an  outdoor  shop. 

The  70-acre  center  will  have  a  coun¬ 
try  atmosphere.  There  will  be  a  main 
mall  and  clusters  of  buildings.  Sepa¬ 
rating  the  stores  will  be  wide  but  short 
walkways. 

Kahn  &  Jacobs  and  .Abbott,  Merkt 

C^o.  are  the  architects  and  engineers 
for  the  center.  William  Blanchard  & 
Co.  are  building  the  Bamberger  store; 
Joseph  L.  Muscarelle,  Inc.,  are  con¬ 
structing  the  other  buildings. 

Vandever’s  of  Tulsa  began  an  over 
.$1.5  million  expansion  of  its  Utica 
.SquARE  store  which  will  douljle  the 


current  size.  .A  three-story  building  is 
being  added  to  one  side  and  a  third  j 
floor  is  being  added  to  the  old  build¬ 
ing.  I'he  purpose  is  to  expand  all  de¬ 
partments  except  furniture.  The  com- 
|)any  is  looking  for  a  site  for  a  store 
that  will  sell  furniture  and  appliancev 
Last  month,  Hudson’s  opened  a 
branch  store  in  Lincoln  Park  Plaza 
which  is  a  complete  basement  store,  al¬ 
though  above  street  level.  It  occupies 
93,000  square  feet  of  space,  which  al¬ 
lows  it  to  stock  greater  depth  and  bel¬ 
ter  reserves  than  the  basements  of 
either  the  Eastland  or  Northland 


^JM PEL’S,  New  York  will  break  ground 
^  this  spring  for  a  $7,500,000  branch  in 
Roosevelt  Field,  thus  adding  250,000 
square  feet  of  shopping  space  to  the  world’s 
largest  retail  center.  The  Gitnbel  store  will 
be  located  at  the  opposite  end  from  the 


MK),000-square-foot  Macy  store,  which  has 
been  at  Roosevelt  Field  since  the  center, 
opened  in  1956.  Rendering  above  shows 
the  glazed  brick  and  stainless  steel  exterior 
of  the  proposed  Gimbel’s,  with  10-/oot 
high  lettering  across  the  sculptured  panels 


of  the  front;  and  a  nearby  pavilion  fa< 
display  of  outdoor  equipment. 

Associated  architects  are  Amniann  i> 
Whitney;  Welton,  Becket  ir  Associates; 
and  Copeland,  Novak  ir  Israel.  The  en¬ 
gineers  are  Syska  ir  Hennessy. 
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This  colonial  building  of  white  painted 
brick  and  limestone  trim  is  the  new  $5 
million  Sakowitz  store.  It  is  located  at 
fast  Oak,  a  suburban  area  of  Houston, 
and  its  architecture  was  chosen  to  blend 
with  the  many  homes  in  the  area  having 
similar  design. 

The  Sakowitz  intention  was  to  create 
Ike  appearance  of  a  country  club  or  estate, 
and  management  hopes  customers  will  use 
the  store  as  a  gathering  place  as  well  as 
a  fashion  store. 


The  interior  is  done  in  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  tradition  of  spaciousness,  comfort  and 
easy  merchandise  selection.  Fine  woods 
such  as  ebony  and  East  Indian  Rosewood 
are  used  throughout,  and  in  some  places, 
wood  is  combined  with  other  materials 
such  as  textured  raw  silk  on  the  walls  of 
the  Intimate  Apparel  Salon  and  rawhide 
on  the  walls  of  the  men’s  shoe  shop. 

On  two  floors  and  a  basement,  totalling 
120,000  square  feet,  the  branch  will  carry 
the  same  merchandise  as  downtown. 


The  tract  on  which  the  store  stands  is 
14.5  acres,  and  parking  space  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  building  accommodates  1,000 
cars. 

Architects  are  Eugene  Werlin-C.  H. 
Kiefner  and  Associates;  structural  engi¬ 
neer,  Walter  Moore,  and  mechanical  en¬ 
gineers,  J.  A.  Naman  and  Associates.  In¬ 
terior  design  is  by  Brochstein’s,  Inc. 

Incidentally,  the  Sakowitz  Employees’ 
Profit  Sharing  and  Retirement  Fund  are 
part-owners. 


branches  of  Hudson’s. 

The  two-story  basement  operation  is 
expected  to  do  an  annual  volume  of 
$5  million;  estimated  total  basement 
volume  of  Hudson’s,  in  all  its  units,  is 
$200  million,  or  25  per  cent  of  total 
business. 

List  month,  Crowley’s  of  Detroit 
openeil  its  first  branch,  a  self-selection 
department  store  in  We.stborn  shop¬ 
ping  center,  Michigan.  Total  space  of 
the  fieldstone  and  face-brick  building 
is  106,500  square  feet,  of  which  75,000 
square  feet  is  used  for  selling.  Mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  store  is  in  the  middle- 
price  range  to  suit  customers  in  an 
area  where  average  family  income  is 
between  .S8,800  and  $9,100.  The  com¬ 
pany  expects  the  branch  to  add  $5  to 
S6  million  to  its  $22  million  annual 
volume. 

In  Highland  Village,  St.  Paul,  a 
92,000-square-foot,  three-story  branch 
is  to  be  built  by  Powers  Dry  Goods 
Co.  Until  now'  the  shopping  area  of 
59  stores  has  not  included  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  I’his  is  the  second  branch 
in  the  twin  cities  area  for  Powers:  in 
1955,  it  opened  a  store  in  St.  Louis 
Park,  Knollwocxl.  Ground-breaking  is 
scheduled  for  April. 

In  May,  Snellenbl'rg’s  will  open 
three  suburban  auto  accessories  stores 
in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Each  “twig” 
store  will  have  3,000  square  feet  of 
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I  ANE  BRYANT  opened  this  new  store 
^  in  Fort  Lauderdale  last  month.  It  is 
a  salon  type  of  operation,  with  minimum 
display  of  merchandise.  Even  window 
display  space  in  the  front  of  the  store 
has  been  eliminated.  The  front  is  a 
translucent  mixture  of  white  and  colored 
glass,  creating  an  exterior  that  is  pleasing 

space  and  will  be  of  the  drive-in  type, 
where  customers  can  get  cpiick  instal¬ 
lation  of  tires,  seat  covers,  batteries, 
etc.  Snellenburg’s  main  store  has  a 
leased  department  that  sells  auto  ac¬ 
cessories,  but  does  no  installation.  De¬ 
signer  of  the  specialized  branches  is 
Thalheimer  &  Weitz,  architects. 

Abraham  &  Stoaus  has  embarked 
on  the  second  expansion  project  of  its 
Hempstead,  L.  I.  branch  since  it  was 
first  built  in  1952  with  two  floors  and 
a  basement.  The  latest  addition  is  to 
be  a  60,500-square-foot  fourth  floor, 
making  this  branch  the  largest  sub¬ 


to  the  eye  and  an  interior  that  is  intimate 
in  feeling.  Color  scheme  inside  the  store 
features  green,  blue  and  white.  Ceiling  is 
peaked— nine  feet  at  the  entrances,  it  rises 
to  17  feet  in  the  center. 

Lane  Bryant  Inc.  has  also  announced 
that  it  expects  to  add  from  five  to  eight 
other  branches  by  the  end  of  1960. 

urban  department  store  in  eastern 
United  States.  It  will  total  375,000 
square  feet.  Included  in  the  expansion, 
t(X),  will  be  an  added  elevator  and  two 
more  escalators.  The  third  floor  was 
put  in  in  1954. 

Kalfmann's  has  purchased  land  for 
its  first  suburban  branch.  This  is  a 
16-acre  site  about  20  miles  from 
downtown  Pittsburgh,  adjacent  to  the 
Miracle  Mile  shopping  center  in  Mon¬ 
roeville,  Pa. 

In  May,  Yeager  Co.  will  open  its 
first  branch,  a  two-story  building  in 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 
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Biff  But  Compact.  A  general  view  of  the  distribution  center,  located  in  a  suburb 
of  Stockholm.  Orders  are  picked  from  stock  chutes  in  the  background,  move  along 
roller  conveyors  to  checkers  and  are  transferred  from  trays  to  boxes  in  the  fore- 
ground.  Then  they  continue  on  the  roller  conveyor  to  the  loading  docks. 


Three  swedes  volunteered  in  1939 
to  fight  back  the  invaders  at  the  side 
of  the  Finnish  troops.  From  their  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  and  from  the  lasting 
friendship  that  developed  among  them 
( ame,  years  later,  one  of  Sweden’s  most 
successful 


enterprises.  Georg 
Honderud,  43,  was  an  advertising  man- 
in  Sweden.  Rolf 


HEMKOP  OF 
STOCKHOLM 


ager  of  Lever  Br 
.Millqvist,  .38,  was  an  economist  for  the 
Marabou  Chocolate  Co.  And  at  the 
modest  start  of  Hemkbp,  in  May  1954, 
Einar  Lundberg,  54,  took  the  tele¬ 
phoned  food  orders,  packed  them  and 
drove  them  to  the  few  customers  that 
the  first  advertisements  had  attracted. 

Hemkbp  (pronounced  “hemsho'ep”) 
or  Home  Purchase,  has,  by  trial  and 
error  and  with  modest  means,  mastered 
the  handling  of  telephoned  orders, 
their  processing  and  the  best  way  to 
reach  many  households.  Volume  grew 
from  .S80,000  in  1954  to  $560,000  in 
1955  and  $1,260,000  in  1956.  The  1957 
volume  was  $2,100,000,  of  which  $1  mil¬ 
lion  was  done  in  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year,  after  an  intensive  campaign 
announcing  a  switchover  from  dis¬ 
counts  to  fixed  low  prices.  In  early 
1958,  Hemkbp  moved  to  a  Stockholm 
suburb,  Alvsjb,  into  a  17,000-square- 


Hemkop  means  "Home  Shopping"  or  "Home  Purchase. 
It's  the  name  of  a  near-$4  million  a  year  retail 
food  business  that's  run  entirely  by  telephone. 

Stores  that  are  studying  telephone  selling 
techniques  or  food  department  expansion  or  both 
will  find  some  practical  pointers  here  on  how 
to  do  maximum  volume  at  minimum  operating  cost. 


By  Etienne  J.  Guerin 
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Order  Checking.  Trays  with  filled  orders  are  checked 
before  being  transferred  to  folding  delivery  boxes. 
Two  trays  usually  contain  a  $20  order  and  weigh  85 
pounds.  Conveyor  system  is  1,150  feet  long. 


Order  Filling.  Inclined  stock  chutes  are  filled  from 
the  rear.  Trays  used  to  collect  orders  are  pushed  on 
(onveyors  to  the  checkers.  .Average  inventory  is  about 
$160,000;  includes  1,100  items;  turns  24  times  a  year. 


Loading  Dock.  Forty  vans  can  be  loaded  in  45  min¬ 
utes,  using  conveyors.  One  wall  of  the  warehouse 
consists  of  steel  doors  which  open  upwards.  Drivers’ 
routes  are  prepared  with  the  help  of  huge  steel  maps  of 
Stockholm  on  which  magnets  show  customer  locations. 


Order  Taking.  Close-up  of  one  of  the  30  telephone 
order  booths.  The  operator  totals  prices  on  an  adding¬ 
subtracting  machine  ivhile  taking  the  order.  A  good 
operator  takes  50  orders  a  day,  averages  $800  in  sales. 


1  1939 
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Order  Packing.  Customers’  orders,  after  travelling  on 
trays  along  the  conveyors,  reach  the  transfer  section 
cohere  they  are  packed  into  delivery  boxes. 
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Hemkop  of  Stockholm  (Continued  from  page  32) 


Telephone  Order  Taking.  Hemkop  em¬ 
ploys  100  persons  and  up  to  150  at 
peak  times.  By  dialing  86-00-00,  a 
Stockholm  housewife  comes  into  in¬ 
stant  contact  with  one  of  the  30  tele¬ 
phone  operators. 

Each  operator  has  an  order  pad  on 
which  items  are  listed,  cotied  and 
priced.  She  writes  in  the  quantity. 
Fastened  to  the  pegboard  back  wall  of 
her  booth  is  a  cardboard  list  of  less- 
often-ordered  items.  These  she  writes 
in  on  the  order  pad.  After  repeating 
each  item  aloud,  the  operator  marks 
it  down  and  at  the  same  time  adds  it 
up  on  the  adding  machine,  so  that  the 
total  purchase  price  is  immediately 
available.  The  adding  machine  tape, 
stapled  to  the  order,  is  used  for  check¬ 
ing.  Minimum  purchase  for  free  de¬ 
livery  is  $10  for  Stockholm,  $20  for 
nearby  towns.  On  any  amount  below 
these  there  is  a  50  cents  service  charge. 

Telephone  operators  are  between  30 
and  40,  most  of  them  married.  A 
good  op)erator  takes  50  orders  a  day, 
w'ith  a  daily  operator  average  of  $800. 

The  telephone  booths  were  de¬ 
signed  very  simply  by  Hemkop.  They 
have  pegwood  sides,  and  a  Formica- 
top  table.  The  table-top  measures  45 
X  24  inches  and  is  30  inches  from  the 
ground.  Eighteen  inches  above  the 
table  there  are  two  shelves  for  papers. 
To  construct  each  booth  cost  about 
$35.  Each  booth  has  an  encased  Odh- 
ner  adding-subtracting  machine  worth 
$180.  Adjustable-height  and  metal 
swivel  seats  were  $25,  and  $10  repre¬ 
sented  the  cost  of  a  foot  stand  and 
stapler.  Which  gives  a  total  of  $250  per 
booth,  or  $7,500  for  the  30  of  them. 
Telephone  lines  are  leased  at  local 
rates.  The  booths  are  arranged  in  three 
rows  of  five  each,  facing  each  other, 
and  the  custom-made  telephone  instal¬ 
lation  connects  10  lines  in  three  groups. 

The  telephone  room  also  contains  a 
partition  for  Kundtjanst— Customer’s 
Service— with  two  employees  taking 
down  frozen  food  orders,  as  these  are 
never  handled  by  operators.  The  serv¬ 
ice  also  answers  queries,  and  makes  a 
few  adjustments.  In  addition,  several' 
shelves  in  one  corner  display  samples 
of  recently  stocked  items  for  easier  de¬ 
scription,  and  two  boards  show  stock 
or  price  changes,  as  well  as  delivery 
schedule  alterations. 


Order  Processing.  One  copy  of  the 
order  remains  in  the  bound  pad;  the 
other  copy  travels  all  the  way  to  the 
customer.  It  goes  first  to  one  of  the 
three  comptometer  operators,  who  av¬ 
erage  92  orders  checked  an  hour.  Lat¬ 
est  addition  to  the  room  is  a  40-col¬ 
umn,  12-key  Powers  Samas  card  punch 
rented  for  $555  a  year,  which  supplies 
statistics  for  inventories,  net  control 
and  sales.  Customer’s  telephone, 
amount  of  order,  delivery  date  and 
number  of  telephone  operator  are  data 
entered.  I'elephone  numbers  supply 
district  locations  and  show  where  sales 
need  a  boost.  Operators’  numbers 
serve  to  compute  their  combination 
base  rate  and  incentive  salary. 

The  Warehouse.  Fifteen  to  30  persons 
work  in  the  warehouse,  where  60  to 
100  tons  of  goods  are  received  daily. 
Two  fork  lifts  and  five  hydraulic  port¬ 
able  lifts  handle  pallet  loads,  which 
are  stored  above  the  racks.  The  ware¬ 
house,  or  more  exactly  the  distribu¬ 
tion  center,  is  divided  into  storage 
stock  and  order-filling  stock.  Order¬ 
filling  shelves  are  inclined  chutes,  fed 
from  the  rear  by  means  of  a  portable 
elevated  steel  platform.  Each  of  the 
1,100  stock  items  is  allocated  a  code, 
the  same  as  on  the  order,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  alpha-numerical.  Roller 
conveyors  are  installed  at  the  foot  of 
the  chutes,  and  150  trays  are  used  to 
convey  temporarily  the  items  ordered. 
These  are  checked  and  transferred  to 
one  of  the  3,000  folding  boxes  (costing 
$7  each)  which  carry  the  order  to  the 
customer.  Forty  boxes  with  two  layers 
of  plywood  (costing  $16  each)  are  used 
for  frozen  foods.  The  conveyor  system 
has  a  total  length  of  1,150  feet  and  is 
currently  under  extension  to  connect 
with  the  forthcoming  building  addi¬ 
tion  which  will  house  frozen  foods. 
Hemkop  believes  that  electronics  may 
enter  the  system  in  about  three  years. 

Home  Delivery.  According  to  the  type 
of  delivery  van,  an  average  15  orders 
make  up  deliveries  for  half  a  day,  and 
about  27  orders  for  one  full  day  for  the 
larger  vehicles.  Thirty  drivers  are  em¬ 
ployed  full  time  and  40  drivers  are 
held  on  reserve  for  peak  times.  The 
average  route  is  25  miles  per  outing 
and  Hemkop  has  its  own  remote  con¬ 


trol  self-service  gasoline  pump.  TJij 
fleet  of  40  vans  is  German-made. 

One  wall  of  the  warehouse  has  beta 
replaced  by  swaying  steel  doors.  As 
there  are  no  pillars,  the  whole  end  can 
be  opened  at  once  and  any  type  o( 
truck,  large  or  small,  can  be  loaded. 
Portable  roller  conveyors  are  brought 
on  the  loading  dock  for  the  folding 
boxes,  and  40  vans  can  be  loaded  in 
45  minutes,  representing  a  value  o( 
$20,000,  which  the  drivers  bring  in 
cash  upon  their  return. 

The  Frozen  Food  Setup.  When  other 
food  retailers  met  Hemkop’s  competi¬ 
tion  by  lowering  their  own  prices,  the 
(ompany  started  a  new  venture:  frozen 
focxls  and  freezers  at  bargain  prices. 
While  frozen  food  sales  in  Sweden 
have  only  reached  the  1952  level  of 
the  U.  S.,  they  are  by  far  the  largest 
in  Europe  and  they  are  booming. 
There  are  only  1,000  freezers  in  Stock¬ 
holm  homes  now.  Hemkop  expects  to 
sell  3,000  to  5,000  in  the  next  year  or 
two.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  freezers  sold 
in  Stockholm  come  from  Hemkop. 
The  best-known  name,  Elektro-Heli- 
os,  sold  so  well  that  1958  production 
was  exhausted  on  December  1st. 

Hemkop’s  freezer  promotions  fol¬ 
low  lines  familiar  to  American  retail¬ 
ers.  With  the  purchase  of  a  40-gallon 
model  for  $254,  Hemkop  gives  a  check 
worth  $44  in  frozen  foods,  or  roughly 
one-sixth  of  the  value.  A  96-gallon 
model  sells  for  $395  and  entitles  the 
buyer  to  $64  worth  of  free  frozen 
focxls.  Hemkop  promotion  points  out 
that  its  frozen  fcK)ds  sell  at  20  per  cent 
under  current  prices  and  that  the  food 
savings  will  quickly  pay  for  the  freezer. 

Promotion  by  Direct  Moil.  Hemkop’s 
price  lists  are  delivered  to  every  home 
in  town  by  the  equivalent  of  U.  S. 
third  class  bulk  mail.  They  are  not 
individually  addressed.  The  price 
lists  txrcupy  the  inside  spread  of  a  four- 
page  newspaper-style  circular  contain¬ 
ing  chatty  short  articles,  news  and  it- 
cipes.  About  50,000  of  these  are  dis¬ 
tributed  every  few  months,  at  a  cost 
of  $36  a  thousand  for  two<olor  print¬ 
ing  and  $14  a  thousarid  for  mailing. 
Another  publication,  regularly  distri¬ 
buted,  is  a  lively  magazine  for  child¬ 
ren,  featuring  cut-out  comics.  This  is 
distributed  by  the  Hemkop  delivery 
men  to  all  families  with  children. 
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'  CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 


Your  Biggest  Management 
Responsibility  Is  Yourself 
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By  Edward  Staley, 

President  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
W.  T.  Grant  Company 


THE  11th  Annual  Conference  on  Careers 
*  in  Retailing  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing  was  held  on  February 
27th  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 
Edward  Staley  was  the  feature  speaker 
at  the  luncheon  session.  This  is  the  text 
of  his  address  to  the  college  seniors  and 
juniors  who  came  to  the  conference  from 
all  over  the  country. 

The  current  expansion  of  retail  fa¬ 
cilities  is  creating  job  opportunities 
hy  the  thousands;  the  demand  for  good 
people  in  retailing  was  never  greater, 
and  the  training  of  ambitious  people 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
responsibilities  of  retail  management 
today. 

At  the  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  we 
are  in  the  fifth  year  of  a  continuing 
expansion  program.  During  the  past 
five  years,  we  have  opened  between  60 
and  70  new  stores  each  year.  Each  re¬ 
quires  a  complete  new  management 
and  supervisory  crew.  To  satisfy  this 
vital  man-and-woman-power  demand, 
we  have  a  Store  Management  Training 
Program.  Currently,  there  are  950 
people  in  the  program  and  between 
SOO  and  400  new  trainees  are  added 
each  year. 


In  the  Cirant  Company,  we  stress  to 
our  Store  Management  Trainees  cer¬ 
tain  “Management  Methods,”  which 
are  l)asically  rules  of  self-management. 
We  know  for  sure  that  our  most  suc¬ 
cessful  merchants  score  high  in  each  of 
them.  I  know  for  sure  they  apply  to 
retailing  students  as  they  do  to  our 
management  trainees.  Here  they  are: 

Manage  Yourself.  You  can  never  hope 
to  manage  others  if  you  cannot  man¬ 
age  yourself.  You  can  do  this  by  con¬ 
trolling  your  vanity,  your  likes  and 
dislikes  and  your  thoughts— and  by 
always  being  humble.  Self-control  will 
lay  a  sound  groundwork  for  supervis¬ 
ing  other  people  and  for  encouraging 
other  people  to  help  you  succeed. 

1.  Contro/ your  vanity:  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  you  may  have  great 
authority  over  people  working  for 
you.  If  you  misuse  this  authority, 
people  will  resent  it.  Giving  orders 
like  a  top  sergeant  may  seem  the 
quickest  way  to  get  things  done,  but 
the  tough  top  sergeant  technique  is 
a  confession  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  Whenever  you  use  your  pow¬ 
er  in  this  way,  you  fail  as  a  leader. 
You  are  driving  instead  of  leading. 
Your  people  will  do  a  better  job  if  you 
find  ways  and  means  to  get  them  to 


want  to  do  what  you  think  is  right. 

2.  Control  Your  Temper:  "Blowing 
your  top”  may  make  you  feel  better 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  it  won’t  help 
you  do  a  better  job  of  supervising. 
People  never  know  how  much  to  dis¬ 
count  instructions  issued  by  a  person 
who  does  not  control  his  temper. 

3.  Avoid  arguments:  Most  argu¬ 
ments  are  useless.  Discussions,  not 
arguments,  produce  agreement  and  co¬ 
operation. 

4.  Control  your  personal  likes  and 
dislikes:  Nothing  creates  a  better  at¬ 
mosphere  than  friendly  recognition  of 
your  people  on  an  equal  basis.  Noth¬ 
ing  creates  trouble  faster  than  develop¬ 
ing  jjersonal  favorites  or  showing  per¬ 
sonal  prejudices  or  dislikes. 

5.  Control  your  thoughts:  Don’t 
make  snap  decisions  which  you  must 
alter  later. 

6.  And  always  be  humble:  Never 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  your  own 
mistakes  and  errors.  Don’t  be  discour¬ 
aged  if  you  were  not  born  with  all 
of  the  characteristics  that  enable  you 
to  manage  yourself.  Few  people  are. 
These  self-controls  are  acquired  only 
by  constant  practice. 

Be  Enthusiastic.  Be  genuinely  enthusi¬ 
astic— about  your  job,  about  your  mer- 
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rhandise,  about  your  store,  about  your 
ronipany  and  about  the  people  around 
you.  Never  hesitate  to  show  your  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Being  enthusiastic  makes 
the  day’s  work  easier  and  more  enjoy¬ 
able,  attracts  jjeople  to  you  and  starts 
you  on  the  road  to  promotion.  En¬ 
thusiasm  is  not  the  result  of  some  spe¬ 
cial  chemical  in  your  blood.  You  de¬ 
velop  it  by  practicing  enthusiasm 
whenever  there  is  the  least  little  thing 
to  be  enthusiastic  about.  Once  you 
tlevelop  the  habit,  it  becomes  part  of 
you.  C^ombine  your  enthusiasm  with 
imagination  and  vision.  Imagination 
simply  is  the  ability,  with  enthusiasm, 
to  raise  your  sights  on  how  to  do 
things  better. 

Develop  the  Listening  Habit.  In  man¬ 
aging  people,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
understand  what  they  are  thinking. 
Before  making  decisions,  give  them  a 
chance  to  explain  their  problems,  air 
their  views  and  express  their  opinions. 
Seek  their  ideas  and  listen  to  their  sug¬ 
gestions.  If  you  can  adopt  them,  your 
company  will  benefit:  if  you  cannot, 
they  will  accept  your  decision  in  better 
spirit,  if  they  feel  their  views  have 
been  considered. 

By  listening  to  your  jieople,  you  will 
learn  much  yourself,  get  many  ideas 
and  earn  their  interest  and  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Know  Your  Business.  If  you  really 
know  your  business,  you  will  have  the 
respect  of  your  people.  Know  what 
your  are  talking  about:  if  you  try  to 
bluff  them,  they  will  lose  confidence 
in  you. 

.\nd  never  be  afraid  to  say  you  don’t 
know  when  you  don’t.  And  if  you 
don’t  know,  make  it  a  point  to  find 
out— and  then  tell  your  associates.  You 
must  know  your  company’s  aims, 
principles  and  methods  so  well  that 
you  can  explain  them— and  you  must 
also  know  your  people.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  their  backgrounds,  their 
social  and  economic  environments  and 
their  emotional  reactions  will  enable 
you  to  help  and  guide  them  intelli¬ 
gently  and  to  win  their  confidence.  Be 
very  sure  of  one  thing:  success  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  if  you  don’t  have  your 
people  with  you! 

Organize  Your  Time  Wisely.  You  must 
organize  your  time  so  that  you  can  do 


your  work  promptly  and  efficiently 
and  have  time  left  to  learn  all  there 
is  to  know  about  your  company  and 
its  principles.  And  when  you  get  to 
the  management  stage,  you  must  or¬ 
ganize  your  work  so  you  will  have  time 
to  spend  with  each  of  your  people. 
When  a  man  says  it  is  easier  for  him 
to  do  a  job  himself  than  to  get  some¬ 
body  else  to  do  it,  he  is  admitting  that 
he  is  not  a  good  manager  of  people. 
He  is  not  willing  to  organize  himself 
so  that  he  can  spend  sufficient  time 
with  his  associates  to  explain  what  is 
to  be  done  and  how  and  why  it  should 
be  done. 

Give  your  people  every  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  about  your  plans  and 
your  problems.  The  more  they  feel 
like  fidl-fledged  partners  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  the  better  they  will  do  their 
work  and  the  more  they  will  enjoy 
doing  it.  Nearly  everybody  wants  to 
do  a  good  job.  But  they  cannot  read 
your  mind.  You  must  explain  the  work 
carefully  and  patiently.  Don’t  be  dis- 
couragetl  the  first  time  you  explain  if 
nothing  much  happens.  People  must 
have  time  to  digest  what  you  are  tell¬ 
ing  them. 

You  will  soon  learn  that  taking  in¬ 
ventory  is  an  important  duty  of  the 
retailer.  Taking  periodic  inventory  of 
yourself  can  be  mighty  important  too. 
Re-examine  yourself  every  so  often  to 
make  sure  you  are  spending  your  time 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  Perpetuat¬ 
ing  poor  practices  can  become  a  habit 
too! 

These  five  points  may  seem  very 
fundamental  but  don’t  for  a  minute 
under-estimate  their  importance.  Us¬ 
ing  them  intelligently  will  help  you 
avoid  the  necessity  of  learning  the 
hard  way. 

Pioneers  Wanted.  The  changes  and 
improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  retailing  in  the  past  few  years  are 
so  vast  we’ve  hardly  had  time  to  realize 
how  great  they  really  are.  And  the  new 
things  ahead— the  advances  and  im¬ 
provements— are  almost  beyond  imag¬ 
ination.  If  ever  there  were  pioneering 
days  in  retailing,  they  are  with  us  right 
now. 

Pioneering  is  never  easy.  It  demands 
more  work,  more  study,  more  devotion 
than  anything  under  the  sun.  But  its 
rewards  were  never  greater  than  they 
will  be  for  the  real  merchants  in  your 


ranks.  And  if  you  rise  to  the  heighul 
in  your  chosen  profession,  it  will  nr  I 
doubtedly  be  because  of  the  ability  toj 
multiply  your  hands  through  yom 
skill  in  working  with  others  and  get 
ting  others  to  work  with  you  in  thtl 
building  of  your  future.  j 

Remember  that  you  never  stopji 
learning  in  retailing  or  in  any  otht,ji 
industry!  Every  visit  to  a  retail  store ui 
an  advanced  course  in  merchandising, 
exposing  everything  that  the  compam  ; 
knows  for  the  student  of  retailing  to ! 
study  and  evaluate.  And  every  convei  I 
sation  with  a  customer  is  a  course  in 
buying  motivation,  if  you  have  the 
wisdom  to  profit  by  it.  Mr.  Gram  i 
founder  of  our  company,  attributes  • 
much  of  his  success  to  the  lessons  he  = 
learned  working  for  others.  The  rain 
takes  he  saw  them  make  guided  him 
toward  the  formula  which  has  served 
our  company  so  well  tluring  the  past 
52  years.  : 

Choosing  Your  Company.  Now,  ont  ^ 
last  word  of  advice  about  the  selet 
tioii  of  the  company  with  which  yoti  j 
hope  to  start  a  retail  career.  Remem 
her  that  success  breeds  success.  Seel 
out  the  smart  retail  operation  which 
is  following  its  customers. 

It  will  be  following  its  customers  to 
the  suburbs,  for  that  is  the  population 
trend.  Smart  retailers  are  bringing  1 
their  wares  to  the  doorsteps  of  their 
customers,  and  providing  the  family 
shopping  convenience  that  customer? 
want  these  days.  Smart  retailers  are 
following  customers  in  their  move  to 
the  suburban  way  of  life  with  new 
lines  of  merchandise,  designed  to  fill  | 
the  new  wants  of  country  living. 
Many  traditional  cash  sale  retailen  ; 
have  instituted  credit  service  for  the 
convenience  of  their  customers.  Store- 
open  hours  are  very  often  different  to¬ 
day,  to  suit  the  changing  shopping 
habits  of  today’s  family-on-wheels.  j 
The  organization  you  select  should  be 
the  one  which  is  following  its  custom  s 
ers  to  satisfy  their  needs  better.  That 
will  be  an  alert  and  growing  company. 

In  all  likelihood,  it  will  have  per-  : 
sonnel  policies  recognizing  the  same 
rules  of  self-management  I  have  spelled  ; 
out  for  you  today,  because  it  will  be 
smart  enough  to  realize  that  it  can 
prosper  and  grow  only  to  the  degree 
that  its  people  can  likewise  prosper  i 
and  grow. 

I'  M 
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"Want  to  know  her... BETTER?" 


“You  should  . . .  and. you  can.  She’s  woman 
a  potential  customer.  She’s  happiest  when 
she’s  shopping.  She  enjoys  ‘the  hunt’  almost 
as  much  as  she  does  the  purchased  article. 

A  person  of  conviction— as  well  as  whim— 
she  shops  where  she  expects  a  good  selection, 
better-than-average  service  .  .  .  and 
where  she  gets  just  a  little  bit  more  than 
she  would  at  the  store  down  the  street. 


“It’s  this  ‘little  bit  more’  which  helps  convey  to  her 
your  store’s  PERSONALITY.  Sometimes, 
more  than  anything  you  have 
on  your  counters  or  shelves,  it’s  the 
Personality  of  your  store  that 

brings  her  in  again  and  again  — 
and  sends  her  home  happy  and 

pleased  with  the  day’s  shopping. 


‘Little  things  .  .  .  like  Gardner’s  attractive 

Folding  Bo.ves*.  .  .  loom  large  in  her  mind  .  .  . 

help  her  feel  well  dressed  even  when 

she’s  carrying  several  packages, 


•New  UNIFOLD  and  CARRY-ALL  as  illustrated. 


Retail  Box  Departnnent 

GARDNER  DIVISION 

248  S.  Cooper  Avenue 
Cincinnati  (Lockland)  15,  Ohio 


DIAMOND  GARDNKR  CORPORATION 
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America's  **Neuf  Leisure" 


Is  Your  New 


Are  nierthams  as  cognizant  as  they 
ought  to  be  of  the  growing  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  “new  leisure”  which  is 
spreading  across  the  country? 

This  leisure  is  not  for  loafing,  says 
A.  VV.  Zeloinek  in  his  excellent  new 
h<M)k  A  Changing  A\fKRicA  At  Work 
AND  Pi.AY.  This  leisure  is  the  country’s 
present  activity.  It’s  another  form  of 
work.  “Every  hammock  in  the  back¬ 
yard,”  he  quips,  “is  flanked  by  the 
lawn  mower  and  the  rake.” 

Leisure's  Volume.  What  we  spend  on 
leisure  annually  equals  what  we  spend 
on  new  housing.  What  we  spend  on 
leisure  annually  is  almost  as  much  as 
what  we  spend  on  national  defense. 

Analysis  of  the  market  value  in- 
( teases  in  the  past  10  years  of  2.5  com¬ 
panies  catering  to  leisure-time  activi¬ 
ties  shows  enormous  upward  leaps, 
with  top  gains  of  1,285  per  cent  for 
Hammond  Organ  and  1,192  per  cent 
for  Outboard  Marine. 

The  “new  leisure”  is  big  business. 
Mr.  Zelomek  reports  an  estimated  .S.SO- 
$-10  billion  volume.  He  says  ret  reation 
accounts  for  $lfi  billion  in  annual  ex¬ 
penditure;  travel  inland  and  abroatl, 
,S18  billion;  and  the  balance  is  do-it- 
yourself  work. 

Recreation  is  a  broad  term  which 
includes  adult  games.  Consumer  dol¬ 
lars  expended  on  these  have  increased 
150  per  cent  in  the  past  10  years.  Crafts 
and  hobbies  show  an  incredible  vol¬ 
ume  jump.  In  10  years,  Mr.  Zelomek 
shows,  dollar  expenditures  have  soared 
from  S3  million  to  S.300  million. 

Take  fishing— I  was  about  to  say  a 
man’s  game,  but  Mr.  Zelomek  corrects 
me;  the  women  are  going  in  for  it  too! 
—in  19.3.3  there  were  five  million  fish¬ 
ing  licenses.  Twenty  years  later  there 
were  15  million. 

In  the  same  period  hunting  licenses 

•A  Cha\(.in<;  Amkrica  at  Work  and  Play.  By 
A.  W.  /eloiiiek.  John  Wilev  &  .Son.s,  Int.  isi 
I>j).  S3.9.5. 


Opportunity 

— ;uul  the  women  were  going  along 
here  too— rose  from  six  to  15  million. 
If  I’m  not  mistaken,  one-third  of  the 
food  supply  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
comes  from  hunting. 

Boating— especially  outboard  motor 
boating— has  made  spectacular  gains. 
In  19-17,  there  were  2.1  million  recre¬ 
ational  boats.  Ten  years  later  there 
were  fi.5  million.  In  1957,  30  million 
of  our  population  were  said  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sport  and  spent  .SI. 5 
billion  that  year  on  ecjuipment  and 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Zelomek  points  out  that  the 
l)ulk  of  the  sports  ecpiipment  business 
is  in  the  medium  and  low  price  brack¬ 
ets— where  the  bulk  of  all  consumer 
goods  is.  The  mass  market  has  merely 
spread  wider  to  include  areas  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  not  aggressively  in¬ 
volved  in— but  should  now  be. 

Leisure's  Class.  The  white  and  the 
blue  collar  workers  are  enjoying  this 
new  leisure.  Other  strata,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  less  to  enjoy.  Mr.  Zelomek 
says;  “Today  it  is  the  very  groups  who 
are  considered  to  be  near  the  top  of  the 
occupational  ladder,  the  self-employed 
and  the  executives,  who  take  the  office 
home  in  a  briefcase,  who  have  least 
time  off.” 

These  sports  activities  account  for 
only  30  per  cent  of  America’s  leisure 
time.  Much  of  the  70  per  cent  remain¬ 
ing  is  spent  in  the  home,  at  television 
and  in-home  activities,  including  gar¬ 
dening.  Mr.  Zelomek  cites  a  govern¬ 
ment  survey  which  showed  that  .$1.5 
billion  has  been  spent  in  five  months 
in  19.5-1  for  all  sorts  of  do-it-yourself 
work  materials. 

“Even  when  we  sit  in  the  backyard.” 
.Mr.  Zelomek  observes,  “or  lounge  on 
the  beach,  it  takes  specially  designed 
furniture,  sun  shields,  clothes,  portable 
radios  and  photographic  equipment, 
for  after  all  we  are  exposed  to  the 
neighbors  as  well  as  the  sun.” 

What  is  the  new  leisure  doing  to 


people?  .\Ir.  Zelotnek’s  feeling  is  that! 
we’re  developing  a  new  kind  of  citizen 
He  cites  a  University  of  Chicago  study 
in  which  graduates  of  1955  indicated 
that  ambition  was  being  re|)laced  by 
“life  on  a  plateau.”  This  consisted  of 
a  good  job,  a  large  family  and  pen¬ 
sioned  retirement. 

I'he  graduate’s  “kind  of  ambition 
will  not  consume  the  time  and  energy 
which  his  father  used  up  getting  estab¬ 
lished  by  trial  and  error,”  Mr.  Zelomek 
yvrites.  “He  will  have  more  time  and 
thought  for  family  living,  friends,  civk 
and  religious  participation  and  all 
kinds  of  recreational  activities.” 

The  emphasis  on  family  will  mean 
the  continuing  importance  of  do-it 
yourself,  gardening,  family  games  and 
hobbies,  travel  by  car,  camping,  Ixtai- 
ing,  he  points  out. 

The  Merchant's  Opportunity.  Which 
prompts  me  to  point  out;  This  is  vout 
opportunity. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  everyont 
should  noyv  set  up  camping  depart 
ments  and  boating  departments - 
though  you  should  see  the  lengths  to 
whic  h  the  French  department  stores  go 
to  get  this  business.  This  is  a  selling 
opportunity,  to  be  dramatically  pro¬ 
moted  by  shows  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  to  be  merchandised 
with  basic  items  available  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  departments  throughout  the  year 

The  importatit  thing  is  that  we 
should  be  ayvare  of  the  special  needs 
the  “neyv  leisure”  creates  and  Ire  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  them  in  good  department 
store  fashion.  We  should  watch  devel¬ 
opments  and  make  our  stocks  and  our 
promotions  reflect  the  current  and 
Ijotential  demand. 


Changing  America.  This  subject  of 
the  “new  leisure”  is  only  one  of  seven 
subjects  which  Mr.  Zelomek  discusses 
in  his  thoioughly  interesting  and  in-| 
formative  and  stimulating  book.  | 

The  Cither  chapters  analyze  impor 
taut  facets  of  the  present  changii^ 
America.  Mr.  Zelomek  writes  discern¬ 
ingly  of; 

Modern  Men:  “The  term  we  use 
in  talking  about  the  last  25  years-thf 
income  revolution,  the  technological 
revolution,  the  population  explosion, 
the  rush  to  the  suburbs— recognize  the 
accelerated  pace  with  which  change 
now  occurs;” 
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Modern  iVoman:  “There  are  many 
more  women  standing  on  subways  or 
buses  on  the  way  to  work  than  on 
pedesuls  being  worshipped;’’ 

Automation:  its  increasing  use  makes 
for  more  jobs  and  raises  the  standard 
of  living  and  the  dignity  of  labor; 

Culture:  "The  Philharmonic  is  at 
one  end  of  the  yardstick,  and  the  latest 
crooner  is  at  the  other,  with  the  center 
of  gravity  way  down  near  the  crooner;’’ 

Suburbia:  “But  for  some  time  to 
come  the  city  will  remain  the  best 
home  for  management,  business  serv¬ 
ices,  and  fashion  industries;’’ 

Service:  “The  service  prices  which 
have  jumped  more  than  even  the  aver¬ 
age  of  46  per  cent  are  automobile  in¬ 
surance,  76  per  cent;  transit  fares,  114 
per  cent;  obstetrical  care,  57  per  cent; 
hospital  rates,  114  per  cent;  men’s 
haircuts,  69  per  cent.’’ 

Mr.  Zelomek  has  given  us  a  serious 
and  at  the  same  time  a  witty  book,  an 
exceptionally  well-written,  epigram¬ 
matic  and  clear  summary  of  the  forces 
now  working  and  changing  our  coun¬ 
try,  a  bcKik  to  help  us  adapt  ourselves 
for  healthy  survival. 

—William  Burston 
Manager,  NRMA  Merchandising  Division 


Other  Books  of  Interest 

How  TO  CiOMBINF.  THE  TaX  AdVANi- 
ACES  OF  Both  (Corporations  and 
Partnerships  for  Your  Business.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Random  House,  Inc.,  (457 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22)  in 
cooperation  with  Tax  Research,  Inc., 
a  division  of  Research  Institute  of 
America.  Spiral  bound.  $12.  Ten- 
day  free  trial  examination  to  business 
firms  and  executives. 

Analyzes  tax  savings  made  [jossible 
by  new  federal  tax  laws  and  charts 
benefits  gained  in  specific  situations. 

The  Selection  of  Retail  Locations. 
By  Richard  L.  Nelson.  Published  by 
F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation  (119  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  18).  422  pages. 
^9.  Illustrated  with  graphs,  charts, 
plans  and  diagrams. 

Arranged  in  five  major  sections,  as 
follows;  (1)  The  Influence  of  Location 
on  Retailing,  which  includes  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  effect  on  retailing  of 
cities’  growth  and  effect  of  decentraliz¬ 
ation:  (2)  The  Selection  of  a  Location, 


which,  in  addition  to  general  infor¬ 
mation  about  picking  a  site,  explains 
Nelson’s  rule  of  compatibility;  (3) 
The  Technique  of  Estimating  Busi¬ 
ness  Volume,  which  outlines  several 
estimating  methods;  (4)  What  About 
.Shopping  Centers?,  which  includes  de¬ 
tails  on  types  of  centers,  effect  of  their 
designs,  their  parking  requirements 
and  information  on  leasing,  financing, 
management  and  promotion  of  shop¬ 
ping  centers;  (5)  New  Trends  in  the 
Economics  of  Location,  which  includes 
trends  in  financing  and  leasing  for  in¬ 
dividual  stores,  solutions  for  older 
shopping  districts,  city  planning  and 
retail  Icx-ation,  and  future  patterns. 

Author  Nelson  is  a  real  estate  econ¬ 
omist  and  president  of  the  Real  Estate 
Research  Corporation  and  its  affiliate. 
Western  Real  Estate  Research  Cor¬ 
poration. 

.Shoplifting  and  Shrinkage  Protec¬ 
tion.  By  Loren  E.  Edwards.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Charles  C.  Thomas  (.301-237 
East  Lawrence  Avenue,  Springfield, 
111.).  251  pages.  Illustrated.  $7.50. 

A  complete  treatment  of  this  vexing 
problem.  The  book  explains  thefts 
and  errors  that  go  into  an  estimated 
$1,700,000,000  annual  loss  by  retailers 
and  how  to  control  these  losses— by 
means  of  better  understanding  of  why 
shrinkage  occurs  so  that  attention  can 
be  focused  on  correctible  situations— 
by  means  of  improving  accuracy  in 
store  operations— by  means  of  training 
all  store  personnel  on  all  levels. 

It  opens  with  an  explanation  of  the 
retail  inventory  method  and  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  shrinkage;  then  proceeds  with 
a  history  of  shoplifting,  followed  by 
descriptions  of  kinds  of  shoplifting, 
depending  on  merchandise  and  wheth¬ 
er  the  dishonesty  is  by  profession¬ 
als,  amateurs,  juveniles,  etc.  It  also 
discusses  different  kinds  of  protection 
such  as  store  detectives,  locks,  alarms, 
and  watchdogs.  The  book  concludes 
with  a  summary  of  causes  and  prevent¬ 
ive  measures  and  a  report  on  other 
helpful  published  material  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  inventory  shortages. 

.Among  its  32  chapters  are  these: 
Prevailing  .Shoplifting  Methods,  Em- 
jiloyee  Thefts,  Fraudulent  Checks— 
Charges— Confidence  Game,  Release 
or  Prosecution,  Store  Detectives  Are 
Human,  Shoplifting  Laws— Penalties, 
Training  .Supervisors  in  Store  Protec¬ 


tion,  Rewards  and  Training  Employ¬ 
ees  for  Protection,  Internal  Control. 

The  author  was  protection  manager 
(jf  Marshall  Field  and  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago;  now  is  a  consultant  on  inventory 
shrinkage  problems. 

Carpet  Laying  and  E.stimating  Hand¬ 
book.  Revised  edition.  By  Daniel  J. 
Duffin.  Published  by  D.  van  Nostrand 
Company,  Inc.  (120  Alexander  Street. 
Princeton,  N.  J.)  in  cooperation  with 
the  .American  Carpet  Institute.  216 
pages.  Illustrated.  $4.50. 

.As  the  standard  text  on  this  subject, 
the  book  is  both  a  training  manual  for 
the  apprentice  in  the  carpet  workroom 
and  a  reference  guide  for  the  experi¬ 
enced  mechanic.  Salesmen  in  carpet 
departments  will  also  find  useful  in¬ 
formation  in  the  volume.  Thirteen 
c  hapters  cover  the  following  subjects: 
The  Decorative  and  Functional  Values 
of  Carpet,  The  Art  of  Pleasing  the 
Customer  on  the  Job,  Outline  of  Car¬ 
pet  Construction  and  Manufacturing. 
Measuring  the  Room  or  House,  Esti¬ 
mating  and  Planning,  Workroom  Pro¬ 
cedures,  Padding  Materials  and  Tech- 
nic)ues,  Wall-to-Wall  Carpet  Laying, 
Stair  Carpeting,  Chenille,  Pointers  on 
Commercial  Installations,  Repairing 
of  Wall-to-AVall  Carpet,  Glossary  of 
Carpet  Terms. 

Current  Trends  in  Terms  of  .Sale. 
By  Roy  .A.  Foulke.  Published  by  Dun 
&  Bradstreet,  Inc.  (99  Church  Street, 
New  A''ork  8).  85  pages.  $1. 

Contains  two  major  sections:  (I) 
Narrative,  including  a  historical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  past  practices  starting  with 
colonial  times,  report  of  a  survey  of 
today’s  arrangements,  explanation  of 
how  economic  conditions  affect  dis¬ 
counts  and  credit  terms  and  a  projec¬ 
tion  for  the  future  based  on  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  many  changes 
in  recent  years;  (2)  40  pages  of  finan¬ 
cial  ratio  tables  based  on  financial 
statements  for  the  years  1953-1957  for 
72  lines  of  business. 

What’s  the  .Answer.?  A  Brief  Guide 
TO  .Sources  of  Business  .Statistics. 
Revised  edition.  By  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  34-page  book¬ 
let.  50  cents:  two  or  more  copies,  35 
cents. 

Outlines  how  to  acquire  and  organ¬ 
ize  a  low-cost  statistical  library. 
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Automatic  Accounting 

At  The  Frances  Shop,  South  Bend 


Here  arc  a  few  of  the  benefits  that 
antoinatic  accounting  methods 
have  hronght  to  The  Frances  Shop, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  as  described  by 
Harvey  L.  Sanner,  |r.,  CPA,  who  is 
controller  of  the  store: 

I.  (Charge  and  budget  account  rec¬ 
ords  are  prepared  rapidly,  easily  and 
accurately,  and  statements  are  mailed 
out  on  time. 

2.  Payroll  w'ork,  which  used  to  re¬ 
quire  a  full  day,  now  is  done  within 
two  hours. 

3.  .\ccounts  payable  work  is  up  to 
date,  with  responsibility  pin-pointed, 
and  the  store  takes  advantage  of  dis¬ 
counts  and  anticipation. 

4.  Figures  on  departmental  costs 
and  selling  prices  are  tied  in  with 
voucher  posting  and  are  immediately 
available. 

5.  Over-all  office  costs  have  been 
I  educed  by  $2,500  annually. 

The  Frances  Shop  was  founded  in 
1915  as  a  women’s  ready-to-wear  store. 
It  has  grown  from  a  20-foot  front  to  a 
()0-foot  front  and  now  has  7,500  square 
feet  of  street-level  selling  space.  A 
basement  and  mezzanine  are  used  for 
receiving,  storing  and  other  non-sell¬ 
ing  activities. 

The  Shop  uses  a  red  and  white  ging¬ 
ham  pattern  on  wrapping  paper,  boxes, 
smocks,  bags,  awnings,  credit  cards, 
drapes,  store  cars,  envelopes,  etc.  The 
design  has  proven  to  be  an  effective 
sales  promotion  idea  and  in  the  South 
Bend  area  has  become  a  mark  of  iden¬ 
tification  for  The  Frances  Shop.  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Fischgrund  has  been  president 
of  the  firm  since  1942. 

Charge  Accounts.  Frances  Shop  has 
around  3,000  30-day  accounts  and 
1,000  budget  accounts  active  each 
month.  On  customer  accounting,  the 
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Equipment  at  The  Frances  Shop,  South 
Bend,  includes  a  Burroughs  F  402  for  bill¬ 
ing  and  payroll  records,  a  Burroughs  F  201 
for  accounts  payable  and  departmental 
cost-selling  records;  and  microfilming  ma¬ 
chinery.  Pictured  is  a  clerk  posting  ac¬ 
counts  payable  and  departmental  cost  and 
selling  price  records. 

original  tickets  of  charge  sales  and 
credit  memos  are  filed  with  pre-ad- 
dressed  statements  and  history  cards, 
according  to  mailing  date.  There  are 
five  monthly  mailing  dates.  Mr.  San¬ 
ner  reports  that  it  takes  from  one  to 
two  days  to  bill  each  cycle. 

As  mailing  dates  arrive,  the  biller 
posts  a  customer’s  statement,  history 
card  and  a  journal  in  one  operation. 
(See  Exhibit  1.)  This  is  done  by  in¬ 
dexing  any  previous  balance  due  and 
the  amounts  of  charges  and  credits 
into  a  Burroughs  F  402,  which  is  used 
for  billing  work.  In  addition  to  this  in¬ 
formation,  the  machine  also  prints  the 
date,  count  of  items  and  new  balance 
due.  On  the  history  card,  it  also  shows 
any  amount  of  the  account  that  is  past 
due.  If  there  is  a  past-due  balance,  the 
equipment  stops  until  a  release  key  is 
touched.  This  brings  the  account  to 
the  operator’s  attention,  and  she  files  a 
flasher  card,  which  calls  the  account  to 
the  attention  of  the  credit  manager. 

On  budget  accounts,  the  service 
charge,  scheduled  payment  and  the 


amount  due  are  also  shown. 

.\t  the  end  of  a  billing  run,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  totals  print  on  the  journal: 
previous  balances,  purchases,  returns, 
payments,  service  charges  and  new 
balances. 

The  statements  and  tickets  are  then 
microfilmed  and  mailed  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  value  of  the  item  count 
is  shown  in  the  stuffing  operation, 
where  the  number  of  tickets  being 
mailed  to  the  customer  must  agree 
with  the  count  figure  on  the  statement 

Payroll  Operations.  Billing  is  done  so 
rapidly  and  accurately  that  the  billet 
also  writes  the  payroll  on  her  machine. 

On  payroll  work,  the  check,  employ¬ 
ee’s  statement,  earnings  record  and  i 
payroll  journal  are  written  in  the 
same  operation.  (See  Exhibit  2.) 
Totals  of  earnings  and  taxes  withhdd 
to  date  print  on  the  ledger.  This  makes 
the  preparation  of  governmental  re¬ 
ports,  94  la’s  and  W-2’s,  a  simple  job  of 
copying  the  to-date  figures.  Totals  of 
gross  pay,  deductions,  taxes  withheld 
and  net  pay  print  on  the  journal  at 
the  end  of  the  run. 

Frances  Shop  employs  from  70  to  75 
people.  Pay  periods  run  from  Satur¬ 
day  through  Friday.  The  payroll  is 
written  on  Monday  for  paying  on 
Tuesday.  It  used  to  take  a  full  day  to 
handle  the  payroll.  Now  the  biller 
writes  all  payroll  records  in  less  than 
two  hours. 

Accounts  Payable  and  Expense  Rm* 
ords.  The  third  area  of  accounting 
which  has  been  streamlined  is  accounts 
payable,  with  a  tie-in  of  departmental 
expense  analysis. 

Frances  Shop  does  business  with 
some  1,700  suppliers.  When  shipments 
are  received  and  checked  in,  the  in- 
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Exhibit  1:  Customer’s  statement,  history 
card  arxl  an  accounts  receivable  journal 
are  prepared  in  the  same  operation.  On 
top  are  $0-day  account  records,  below 
them  are  budget  account  records. 

roicc  ami  receiving  ticket  are  sent  to 
the  accounts  payable  bookkeeper. 

Using  a  Burroughs  F  201,  the  b(X)k- 
Iteeper  lists  costs  anti  selling  prices  on 
i  departmental  ledger.  When  all  tick¬ 
ets  for  a  tiepartment  have  been  listed, 
a  department  total  ledger  is  placed  in 
the  machine.  Cost  and  selling  totals 
(or  this  day,  month  and  year  are  postetl 
to  this  ledger.  (See  Exhibit  .S.)  The 
totals  are  then  transferred  to  a  sum¬ 
mary  sheet,  on  which  they  build  up  to 
general  ledger  entries. 

The  voucher  part  of  a  voucher  check 
is  prepared  next.  (See  Exhibit  4.)  It 
is  accompli.shed  simply  by  listing  fig¬ 
ures  from  invoices.  Balances  are  auto¬ 
matic  and  totals  are  stored  in  the  ma¬ 
chine.  At  the  end  of  a  run  the  totals 
print  on  an  accounts  payable  journal 
and  must,  of  course,  balance  with  the 
totals  from  the  departmental  run. 

Checks,  also  prepared  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  generally  are  written  once  a 
week,  depending  on  due  dates  and  an¬ 
ticipation.  A  check  register,  which 
shows  the  gross  total,  discounts  and 
anticipations  and  net  total,  is  supplied 
automatically. 

From  350  to  400  checks  are  written 
each  month.  Work  is  easily  kept  cur¬ 
rent  and  advantage  is  taken  of  all  dis¬ 
counts  and  anticipations. 

Summing  up  his  system,  Mr.  Sanner 
reports  that  while  its  speed,  accuracy 
and  simplicity  are  desirable  features, 
his  most  significant  gain  is  having  firm 
control  over  and  up-to-date  figures  on 
accounts  receivable  and  expense  ac¬ 
tivity. 


Exhibit  2:  Payroll  journal,  employee’s  ledger, 
statement,  checks  are  prepared  at  one  time. 


Exhibit  4;  Incoming  invoices  are  listed  on  de¬ 
partmental  ledger  (top)  and  totalled  on  con¬ 
trol  ledger  (bottom),  luhich  gives  up-to-date 
monthly  and  yearly  figures. 


Exhibit  4:  Vouchers,  checks  are  machine  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  fast,  simple  operation.  An  accounts 
payable  journal  and  check  register  are  fur¬ 
nished  automatically. 
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Who's  the  Loser 
If  Co-Op  Ads  Go? 

By  Edward  F,  Engle,  Manager,  NRMA  Sales  Promotion  Division 


ADlSriJRBING  note  came  out  of 
the  recent  NAEA  convention  in 
Giiicago.  I  read  in  the  trade  publica¬ 
tions  that  several  speakers  advocated 
that  the  difference  between  local  and 
national  rates  be  narrowed.  One  gen¬ 
tleman  said,  “Wide  discrepancies  in 
rates  have  often  hurt  the  sale  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  and  a  study  of  rate 
structures  has  shown  in  some  cases  that 
local  rates  are  too  low.”  Other  allu¬ 
sions  were  made  to  what  is  called  “an 
equitable  rate  base.’’  It  has  further 
l)een  suggested  that  the  recently  un¬ 
veiled  Total  Selling  program  might 
offer  an  excellent  umbrella  by  which 
this  gap  between  national  and  local 
rates  might  be  narrowed,  if  not  elimi¬ 
nated. 

These  statements,  I  note,  were  not 
attributed  to  local  newspaper  members 
of  the  NAE,\  nor  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  us  in  retailing  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  people  would  want 
to  be  a  party  to  any  move  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  We  are  the  first  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  national  advertising  is  im- 
|X)rtant  and  has  its  place  in  helping 
the  flow  of  distribution  to  the  consum¬ 
er.  We  certainly  w'ant  newspapers  to 
get  their  fair  share  of  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  are  offering  our  respect- 
fid  cooperation  in  their  new  Total 
Selling  program.  In  fact,  we  have  in¬ 
vited  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
.\NP.\  to  present  their  story  on  Total 
Selling  at  our  Sales  Promotion  Con¬ 
vention  in  Miami  Beach  on  April  6th- 
8th.  But  when  these  proposals  are 
made  to  divert  local  advertising  into 
the  national  advertising  ledger,  then 
it’s  time  to  speak  out. 

Retailers  have  gone  along  with  every 
legitimate  rate  increase  passed  on  to  us 
by  the  newspapers  since  the  war.  We 
recognize  the  newspapers’  problems 
and  have  accommodated  ourselves  to 
them,  but  an  artificial  raising  of  local 
rates  in  order  to  divert  some  coopera¬ 
tive  money  into  national  advertising 


linage  will  be  resisted  strongly  by  re¬ 
tailers,  who  now  s|>end  80  per  cent 
of  their  ad  dollar  in  newspapers. 

Futhermore,  a  move  of  this  type  will 
harm  manufacturers  as  much  or  more 
than  it  will  the  retailers. 

What  Co-op  Money  Buys.  From  a 
manufacturer’s  |)oint  of  view  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  represents  the  best 
value  and  the  most  productive  use  of 
his  advertising  dollar.  When  a  re¬ 
source  shares  in  the  cost  of  advertising 
his  product  under  a  store’s  signature, 
he  is  buying  far  more  than  white  space. 
He  shares  his  good  name  with  the 
store’s  good  name .  He  shares  in  the 
store’s  reputation  and  standing  in  the 
community.  Because  two  good  names 
are  better  than  one,  he  knows  the  pub¬ 


lic  acceptance  of  his  product  will  bt 
greater,  his  sales  better.  Just  as  good 
stores  guard  their  good  names,  so  do« 
the  manufacturer  guard  his.  Const- 
quently,  he  wants  to  be  associated  with 
a  community’s  best  store  or  stores. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  what 
a  manufacturer  gets  when  he  has  his 
product  advertised  under  a  store’s  log¬ 
otype.  William  McLaughlin,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  McCurdy’s,  Roches¬ 
ter,  sums  it  all  up  as  follows; 

“First,  a  store  of  any  size  maintains 
a  staff  of  expserienced  advertising  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  store  has  a  sales  promo 
tion  manager  or  a  publicity  director, 
display  manager,  art  director,  artists, 
copywriters,  a  production  man. 

“The  planning  and  preparation  of 
an  advertisement  takes  time,  talent 
and  money.  It  involves  the  time  of 
merchandise  men  and  buyers.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  time  and  creative  effort  of  a 
layout  man  to  capture  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention.  A  copywriter  must  adroitly 
put  into  wwds  the  selling  features  of 
the  item.  The  artist  draws  the  item  to 
be  appealing  to  the  customer.  The 
production  man  orders  the  typography 
in  the  store’s  established  face.  He 


Sales  Promotion  DIolslon  Meets  April  6th-$th  mmmmmm 

WHEN  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  holds  its  mid-year  convention,  April  6th 
to  8th,  at  the  Eden  Roc  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  will  outline  its  "total  selling" 
program.  Another  feature  will  be  a  presentation  by  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  on  video  tape. 

Other  subjects  that  will  be  covered  at  the  three-day  meeting  are  fashion  pro¬ 
motion,  cooperative  advertising,  more  effective  use  of  the  promotion  dollar,  career 
girl  promotions,  copywriting  techniques,  improving  direct  mail  promotion,  keeping 
downtown  in  business,  and  public  relations  for  smaller  stores.  And  a  successful 
Washington  Birthday  sale  will  be  described. 

Redbook  will  show  a  film  entitled,  "In  the  Suburbs,"  at  a  breakfast  meeting, 
and  Life  will  hostess  a  reception. 

There  will  also  be  a  special  preview  of  sample  award-winning  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns  from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division's  new  film  library. 

Speakers  at  the  convention  will  be:  Donald  C.  Miller,  board  chairman,  Jordan 
Marsh,  Miami;  Warren  Leslie,  vice  president,  sales  promotion,  Neiman-Marcus, 
Dallas;  John  W.  Field,  president.  The  Warner  Brothers  Co.,  Bridgeport;  Richard 
E.  Coffey,  general  promotion  director.  Life  Magazine;  Gerald  Doherty,  retail  man¬ 
agement  consultant.  New  York  City;  Esther  M.  Wagner,  publicity  and  sales 
promotion  manager,  Demery's,  Detroit;  Morris  Rosen  blum,  creative  advertising 
manager,  Macy's  New  York;  Charles  M.  Edwards,  dean,  N.Y.U.  School  of  Retailing; 
Richard  Schlesinger,  vice  president,  sales  promotion,  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  Chicago; 
Lester  Harrison,  president,  Harrison  Services,  New  York  City;  Robert  Johnson, 
managing  director.  State  Street  Council,  Chicago;  Julius  M.  Westheimer,  president, 
Julius  Gutman  Co.,  Baltimore;  Dorothea  Rose  Young,  sales  promotion  manager, 
Koos  Bros.,  Rahway,  N.  J.;  George  Bright,  president,  Bright's,  Lansford,  Pa.;  Edward 
Prager,  president,  Edward  Prager  Advertising  Agency,  Baltimore. 
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artiers  the  engraving. 

"Proofs  come  in  for  correction.  Tear 
jheets  are  collected,  invoices  made  out, 
records  kept  on  co-op  advertising. 

"The  store  displays  the  prcxluct  in 
windows,  on  counters,  on  ledges  and 
(icalators.  The  item  may  be  featured 
in  a  fashion  show.  All  these  efforts  de¬ 
mand  the  talented  services  of  a  display 
manager,  a  display  staff,  sign  machine 
operators,  a  fashion  co-ordinator.” 

When  you  look  at  what  a  manufac¬ 
turer  gets,  I  respectfully  submit  that, 
far  from  switching  any  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  into  national  linage,  far-sight¬ 
ed  resources  might  well  take  a  second 
look  at  their  national  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  and  see  if  some  af  that  money 
could  be  Iretter  sp>ent  locally. 

.\s  for  the  newspapers,  I  would  hesi- 
ute  to  think  of  what  boiler-plate  na¬ 
tional  advertising  would  do  to  their 
news  value.  After  all,  the  new'spaper’s 
customer  and  ours  reads  the  paper  for 
fieuis.  Together,  the  editorial  pages 
and  retail  advertising  provide  her  with 
the  news  she  wants.  The  store  is  a  part 
other  life,  just  as  the  newspaper  is,  and 
the  store  is  intimately  concerned  with 
every  great  occasion  of  her  life.  For 
baby  gifts,  for  confirmation  clothes 
and  presents,  for  graduation  gifts,  for 
the  thousand  and  one  things  a  w'ed- 
ding  demands,  for  help  in  making  the 
reader  look  beautiful  and  wear  beauti¬ 
ful  clothes,  for  furnishing  her  home, 
in  entertaining,  in  planning  vacations, 
in  ail  the  joyous  and  sad  occasions  of 
life,  we  in  retailing  palay  a  significant 
role  and  jarovide  news  on  where  to  get 
it  in  our  advertising  columns.  Nation¬ 
al  advertising  simply  can’t  deliver  this 
kind  of  news  excitement. 

A  final  paoint  to  consider  is  that  in 
1958  the  department  stores  secured  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  spaend¬ 
ing  dollar  for  almost  the  first  time 
since  the  early  paost-war  bcaom  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  This  reversal  of 
trend  suggests  that  department  stores 
have  successfully  met  the  twin  chal¬ 
lenges  posed  by  the  rise  of  the  discount 
house  and  the  mass  exodus  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  It  would  be  a  jaity  indeed  if 
manufacturers  and  newspaapaer  adver- 
tisir.g  executives  rejected  their  ever 
faithful  helpmate  of  retail  coopaerative 
advertising  for  that  fickle  and  will-o- 
the-wisp  creature,  national  advertising, 
just  when  retailing  is  on  the  threshold 
of  its  greatest  era. 


Cash  Income  from 


^  Storeiu'ide  Clearance 
Donated  to  Red  Cross 


I  THIS  paicture  shows  one  of  the  ways  retailers  helpaed  the  paeople 
I  who  suffered  from  loss  and  injury  as  a  result  of  last  January’s 
ffotads  in  the  Midw'est. 

The  paicture  was  taken  on  Friday,  January  30th,  which  was 
Red  Cross  Day  at  J.  S.  Ringw'alt  Company,  second  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  That  day  the  company  held  a 
--  storewide  clearance  sale  to  raise  money  for  flocad  victims  in  Knox 
County,  Ohio.  Notices  and  advertisements  about  the  sale  an¬ 
nounced  that  all  income  from  the  day’s  cash  purchases  would  be 
donated  to  the  Knox  County  Red  Cross.  The  store  w’as  opaen 
from  9:30  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  Cash  sales  registered  $2,987.67  and 
a  check  for  that  amount  was  paresented  by  store  president  M.  C. 
Kinney.  In  making  the  donation,  Mr.  Kinney  said:  “While 
many  suffered  in  the  recent  flood,  many  of  us  including  Ringwalt’s 
were  fortunately  spared.  This  is  our  way  to  help  those  who  have 
lost  so  much.” 

Other  retailer  contributions  included  a  donation  from  the 
J.  C.  Penney  C^o.  of  slightly  shopaworn  sheets,  blankets  and  pillow 
cases.  The  merchandise  was  laundered  by  volunteer  women  and 
distributed  by  the  Red  Cross  to  people  whose  own  bedding  had 
been  destroyed. 

Red  Cross  paredicts  that  its  rehabilitation  w’ork  in  the  five-state 
disaster  area  will  cost  more  than  $1  million.  The  money  will  help 
repair  and  rebuild  homes  and  replace  furnishings,  in  addition  to 
suppalying  clothing  and  medical  aid.  During  the  immediate  crisis, 
the  orgaiii/ation  provided  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medical  care 
to  23,564  paeople. 
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How  Photocopying  Is  Used  in  Retailing 


The  office  copier  is  helping  to  speed  communications  between  divisions  of 
stores  and  between  main  store  and  branches.  This  rundown  of  the  uses  of 
the  copying  machine  was  prepared  for  Stores  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 


A  MAJOR  7r)()-store  shoe  chain  felt 
nuich  like  the  rotund  matron  who 
wears  fonr-and-one-half  shoes  on  size 
seven  feet— as  New  York  headquarters 
frettetl  out  10-day  waits  for  routine 
sales,  size  and  style  data  from  outlying 
stores.  Now  the  branches  have  put  in 
oHice  copiers.  Home  office  queries  get 
immediate  attention:  branch  stock 
cards  are  pulled  off  file,  photocopies 
made— and  the  whole  package  mailed 
off  the  same  day  with  a  brief  covering 
memo. 

rite  experience  of  one  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska  department  store  pretty  well 
nutshells  the  value  of  office  copying  in 
retail  stores.  .Vccording  to  a  store 
spokesman,  error-free,  rapid  prepara¬ 
tion  of  periodic  reports  for  managers 
of  the  firm’s  six  major  departments  is 
a  must.  Carbon  copying  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  is  not  clean  enough  for  six  copies 
of  a  rept)rt  in  which  a  misplaced  deci¬ 
mal  point  can  throw  the  whole  store 
out  of  gear.  So  the  store  photocopies 
the  original  report  (after  carefid  proof¬ 
reading)  at  a  cost  of  about  GO  cents  per 
five-page  report  (including  labor  anti 
supplies).  There’s  no  chance  for  error 
in  the  photo-exact  copies.  Also,  im- 
|x>rtant  tratle  magazine  articles  can  be 
photocopied  and  affixed  to  each  re¬ 
port— to  help  keep  store  executives  on 
top  of  national  merchandising  trends. 

This  same  store  calls  its  Verifax 
Copier  into  play  when  rubbery  checks 
and  fraudulent  charge  purchases  sneak 
through.  Three  copies  of  the  offend¬ 
ing  check  or  charge  slip  are  made:  one 
goes  to  the  store’s  own  Records  Depart¬ 


ment  for  future  information  and  pos¬ 
sible  storewide  posting  purposes;  an¬ 
other  topy  goes  to  the  knal  Cralit  Bu¬ 
reau;  the  final  copy  goes  to  the  Police 
Department.  In  addition  the  original 
fraudident  instrument  goes  to  the 
county  attorney. 

Atcounts  Payable  and  Credit  depart¬ 
ments  at  this  Nebraska  store  also  find 
photocopies  valuable.  Once  a  vendor’s 
invoice  is  paid,  it  is  permanently  filed 
in  the  .Accounts  Payable  recortl  room. 
The  original  is  inviolable;  if  any  store 
personnel  request  information  from  a 
vendor’s  invoice  file,  a  photocopy  is 
made.  Similarly  two  transcripts  of  the 
ledger  history  for  large-balance  past- 
tlue  accounts  are  made  on  one  of  the 
store’s  office  copiers;  one  copy  goes  to 
the  credit  manager,  the  other  to  the 
collection  manager. 

The  store  also  finds  that  photocop¬ 
ies  of  newspaper  ad  layouts  are  an  easy 
way  to  keep  branch  stores  informed  on 
over-all  promotional  activities.  Often 
vendors  request  copies  of  advertising 
material  or  ad  tear  sheets  featuring 
their  wares— in  such  cases,  it’s  a  simple 
matter  to  photocopy  originals. 

A  recent  survey  pointed  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  major  areas  where  time  and 
money  can  be  saved  via  photocopying; 

Balance  Sheets  and  Financial  State¬ 
ments:  for  bankers,  credit  managers  of 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  court  records,  etc. 

Conditional-Sales  Contracts:  in  case 
of  default  in  payment  of  instalments 
by  customer.  Copies  to  parties  in¬ 
volved  in  foreclosure,  to  finance  and 


control  and  to  merchandising  divis¬ 
ions. 

Ledger  Accounts:  to  provide  tram- 
script  of  ledger  history  on  large-bal¬ 
ance  past-tlue  accounts.  Copies  to 
<  reilit  manager  and  collection  manager. 

^Magazine  Articles,  Charts,  (iraphs: 
to  inform  key  executives  on  anticipt- 
etl  treiuls  in  wholesale  and  retail  prices, 
industrial  production,  consumer  put 
chasing  power,  order  backlogs  in  local 
area  industries. 

Newspaper  Advertisement  Layouts: 
for  all  stores  in  chain  when  ad  mats  arc 
not  available  to  advertising  deprt 
ment  at  central  headquarters. 

Vendors'  Immices:  to  provide  adc- 
(juate  control  of  merchandise  and  in¬ 
voices  with  minimum  delay  in  getting 
merchandise  to  sales  floor  and  with 
minimum  handling  costs.  Copies  go  to 
order  checkers,  accounts  payable,  tral- 
fic  department,  markers,  buyers,  mei- 
chaiidise  checkers;  also  to  area  stores 
for  reference  to  paid  invoice  and  lot 
verifying  receipt  of  shipments. 

A  cross-country  questionnaire  filW 
in  by  leading  department  and  chain 
stores  also  revealed  the  following  spe¬ 
cific  uses  for  photCKopies: 
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Advertising  and  Display.  Preliminan 
dummies  are  copied  and  distributeti 
for  review  purpsoses;  final  dummie 
for  approval.  Ccxspjerative  advertising 
agreements  from  manufacturers  are  re 
prcxluced  and  a  copy  marked  “claim 
invoice’’  is  sent  to  the  vendor,  with 
copy  of  supporting  advertising  tear 
sheets,  for  paayment.  Photocopies  of 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magai* 


Eastman’s  Verifax  copier  at  work  in 
the  accounts  receivable  department. 


competitors’  advertisements  are  dis-  <]uality,  copies  ot  receiv  ing  department 

tributed  to  merchandise  executives  of  checking  reports  are  sent  to  the  buyer, 

all  units  in  a  chain  for  comparison  manufacturer,  common  carrier,  etc. 

shopping.  A  copy  of  an  incoming  expense  in¬ 

voice  is  filed  for  reference  in  the  unit 
Ordering,  Receiving,  Traffic,  Etc.  C^op-  vvliere  apjjroval  is  given  and  the  origi- 

les  of  purchase  orders  sent  to  l)ranch  nal  goes  to  the  accounting  tlepartment 

stores  eliminate  the  need  for  part-  for  payment, 

order  forms. 

With  automatic  shipment  orders.  Credit  and  Collections.  Applications 

resident  buying  offices  and  central  buy-  for  credit  are  photocopied  for  the  ac- 

ing  offices  send  photocopies  to  manu-  count  file  and  for  the  Credit  Bureau, 

facturers  to  authorize  shipments  and  With  bad  checks,  fraudulent  charges 
to  stores  as  notification  that  shipments  and  purchase  safes  slips,  copies  go  to 
are  coming.  the  focal  police,  to  the  Credit  Bureau, 

If  unsatisfactory  merchandise  is  to  general  records  and  the  original 

being  returned  to  a  vendor,  a  copy  of  goes  to  the  county  attorney, 

the  debit  memorandum  accompanies  Transcripts  of  ledger  accounts  give 
goods.  the  credit  manager  and  the  collection 

Price  lists  from  manufacturers  are  manager  histories  of  large-balance 
copied  for  buyers,  general  managers,  past-due  accounts, 
sales  managers,  etc.  Under  conditional-sales  contracts. 

When  vendor  invoices  cover  orders  if  a  customer  defaults  in  payment  of 
for  more  than  one  unit  or  merchandise  instalments,  copies  go  to  the  parties 

department,  copies  go  to  each  unit  or  involved  in  foreclosure  and  to  the  fi- 

department.  nance,  control  and  merchandising  di- 

If  there  is  a  protracted  dispute  about  visions, 
a  vendor’s  charge,  copies  of  the  ac-  When  a  customer  pays  by  check,  his 
counts  payable  file  go  to  the  unit  re-  identification  card  and  check  are  cop- 

sponsible  for  settling  the  dispute.  ied  in  case  forgery  investigation  should 

Freight  bill  memos  go  to  shippers  as  become  necessary, 
proof  of  delivery.  Freight  claim  docu-  Copies  of  sales  checks  go  to  the 
inents  are  copied  for  common  carriers,  credit  department,  collection  agencies, 
the  legal  department  or  for  manufac-  etc.,  when  required;  and  to  salespeople 

turers  as  proof  of  delivery  and  proof  when  errors  have  been  made  and  an 

of  shortage.  Copies  also  are  used  to  audit  is  being  made, 

trace  shipments  in  transit.  Copies  of  statements  of  account  are 

In  the  receiving  department,  when  sent  to  customers  when  requested  and 
discrepancies  are  found,  such  as  over-  to  the  credit  department  or  collection 
ages,  shortages,  damage,  items  of  f>oor  attorney  in  cases  of  dispute. 


Market  Information,  Technical  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Procedures.  Photocopies  of 
magazine  articles,  charts,  graphs,  news 
stories,  etc.,  are  distributed  to  store 
executives.  Special  reports  by  research 
and/or  statistical  departments  are  pho- 
tfxopied  for  executive,  merchandise 
and  store  management  offices. 

Pamphlets,  technical  literature,  in¬ 
stallation  instructions,  |>erformance 
tlata  and  the  like  are  copied  for  store 
management  jjersonnel. 

Plant  operation  instructions  are  cop¬ 
ied  for  maintenance,  transportation 
and  equipment  personnel. 

Correspondence.  .Ml  ty|)es  of  letters 
requiring  simultaneous  consideration 
by  several  people  are  photocopied.  Re¬ 
plies  to  customers’  inquiries  can  be 
typed  on  original  letters  and  photo¬ 
copies  sent  to  the  customers. 

When  customers  send  letters  of  com¬ 
plaint,  copies  go  to  the  individual  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  customer  account,  to 
the  claim  or  adjustment  unit,  and  to 
the  atcounting  department. 

Copies  of  manufacturers’  back  let¬ 
ters  remind  suppliers  of  orders  and  ad¬ 
justments  that  need  attention. 

Personnel.  Employee  application  forms 
are  copied  for  supervisors,  department 
managers  and  store  managers.  Person¬ 
nel  folders  with  employee  histories  are 
copied  for  review  by  supervisors,  de¬ 
partment  managers,  and  store  mana¬ 
gers.  Notices  of  personnel  changes  are 
copied  for  the  accounting  department 
for  action  on  salary. 

Employee  suggestions  are  copied 
for  members  of  suggestion  committees 
for  concurrent  study. 

Medical  records  and  doctor’s  bills 
are  copied  for  filing  claims  under 
store’s  hospital  and  surgical  plans. 

Contracts,  Statistical  Reports,  Ta}£ 
Data.  Statements  for  annual  audits, 
accounting  schedules,  records,  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  investment  certificates, 
are  photocopied.  Store  lease  contracts 
are  copied  for  executives  of  stores  and 
of  the  lessee’s  organization.  When  tax 
returns  (state  and  local)  are  submitted 
by  branches  for  approval,  a  copy  goes 
to  the  central  office  file  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  is  returned  to  the  branch. 

Summary  report  forms  for  unit  con¬ 
trol  information  are  copied  for  mer¬ 
chandising  executives  when  necessary. 


NRMA  MONTH 


Stor*  Organization.  The  concept  that 
buying  and  selling  of  merchandise  is  a 
store’s  most  important  activity  and 
that  all  other  functions  should  serve 
the  merchandising  function  underlies 
the  new  organization  plan  that  is  ex¬ 
plained  and  charted  in  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Institute’s  publication,  A  Re¬ 
port  OF  SrirDY  OF  Organization  of 
Singi.f-Unit  Department  and  Spe- 
ciAiTY  Stores,  released  this  month. 
^Price:  520.)  It  was  developed  bv 
Cresap,  McCormick  ffc  Paget.  Under 
RRI’s  auspices,  the  management  con¬ 
sultant  firm  spent  18  months  research¬ 
ing  organization  plans  in  use  among 
NRMA  single-unit  department  and 
sjiecialty  stores,  looked  for  deficiencies 
and  how  they  relate  to  sales  perform¬ 
ances,  and  got  the  opinions  of  manage¬ 
ment  about  what  is  w'rong  and  what 
should  be  done.  The  background  of 
the  research,  the  findings  of  the  studv 
and  complete  details  of  the  resulting 
new  plan  make  up  the  contents  of 
RRI’s  Study  of  Organization. 

The  conclusion  reported  is  that  a 
line  and  staff  organization,  with  sell¬ 
ing  and  buying  as  the  two  line  func¬ 
tions,  is  more  profitable  than  the  cr- 


rent  practice  of  dividing  stores  into 
the  five  major  divisions  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  store  management,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  personnel  and  control.  Under 
the  new  organization  plan,  buying  and 
selling  are  two  line  functions  under 
the  general  manager:  and  personnel, 
building  and  traffic,  and  control  are 
staff  functions  serving  the  two  line 
functions.  An  important  result  of  the 
new  plan,  according  to  the  report,  is 
that  it  frees  the  buyer  of  non-selling 
duties  so  that  he  can  concentrate  on 
merchandising  activity. 

Although  the  plan  is  applicable  to 
all  stores  doing  over  $1  million  vol¬ 
ume,  the  report  illustrates  and  ex¬ 
plains  plans  for  four  key  sized  stores— 
.52  million,  5.5  million,  510  million, 
and  .$20  million  volumes. 

Tw'o  appentlices  give  (A)  Basic  re¬ 
quirements  of  positions  in  the  organiz¬ 
ation  plan  for  a  store  with  $20  million 
annual  volume,  (B)  Estimated  payroll 
cost  requirements  of  proposed  plans 
of  organization  by  department  and 
pisition. 


.April  1st.  It  is  available  to  all  siQm| 
no  matter  how  many  people  are  qf 
ployed  or  how  old  they  are.  Th^ 
low-cost  plan  was  started  two  yeani^ 
and  now  provides  $8  million  coverap 
for  store  employees  and  executives,  un 
der  two  types  of  plans.  There  is  a  Basir 
Plan  for  employees  and  an  Executivf 
Plan,  providing  higher  amounts  of 
life  insurance.  No  medical  examiiu 
tions  are  required.  For  additional  m 
formation  and  application  blanks, 
write  to  NRMA  Insurance  Trust.  10(1 
West  .51st  Street,  New  York  1, 
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Honors  and  Awards.  William  T 
White  and  E.  Davis  McCutihon  will 
receive  special  honors  for  their  worl 
in  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Tht 
awards  will  be  presented  on  the  fire 
day  of  the  Division’s  mid-year  conven 
tion,  April  fith.  Mr.  White  is  vkt 
presiilent  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Chic^ 
Mr.  McCutchon  is  sales  promotion 
manager  of  D.  H.  Holmes,  Ltd.,  Ne» 
Orleans. 
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Insurance  Enrollment.  Member  stores 
of  the  .Association  have  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  the  NRM.A  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.  New  applications  received 
through  .April  ,50th  become  effective 


Loyce  Cox,  training  manager  o( 
Thalhimer’s,  Richmond,  received  iht 
19.59  Saum  Digest  Retail  Traininp 
Awartl.  which  is  an  annual  recognition 
"for  distinguished  achievement  in  tht 
develo|jment  of  effective  employee  per 


SAMUEL  EINSTEIN 
G.  Fox  &  Co. 


RICHARD  C.  BONO 
John  Wanomoker,  Philo. 


PETER  J.  STELLING 
J.  P.  Allen  &  Co. 


NRMA 

Vice 

Presidents 


t 
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WILLIAM  B.  McKELVEY 
The  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Company 


DANIEL  W.  CAMPBELL 
Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  Co. 


H.  H.  BENNEn 
Zions  Cooperative 
Mercantile  Inititution 


GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM  GEORGE  A.  SCOH 

Pegues,  Inc.  Walker  Scott  Company 
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ISIDORE  NEWMAN  II 
Moiton  Blanche  Company  I 
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The  \RMA  presented  a  scroll  to  Mrs.  Rose  H'.  Kneznek,  executive  secretary  o/ 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  for  her  work  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of  department  store  operating 
data  published  in  the  Harvard  Report.  Presenting  the  award  is  \R.\fA  executive 
vice  president  J.  Gordon  Dakins.  Other  participants  in  the  ceremony  were:  Sam 
Flanel,  manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  (left);  Stanley  Teele,  dean  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration  (next  to  Mrs.  Kneznek);  and  Malcolm 
P.  .McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing  at  Harvard’s  Business  School. 


fonnance.”  Saum  Digest  also  gives  an¬ 
nual  awai  (Is  to  stores  with  outstanding 
tnining  activities.  Stores  cited  this 
vcurwere:  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleve- 
Ijnd:  Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
jud  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond. 

•  •  • 

Sidney  S.  Rosenzweig,  vice  president 
(rf  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  received 
i  plaque  from  the  Merchandising  Di- 
tision  for  his  contribution  to  retailing. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Men’s 
ind  Boys’  Wear  Group  for  three  years. 
Eugene  Charmoy  of  Stern  Brothers, 
whosucceetls  Mr.  Rosenzweig  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Group,  presentetl  the 
plaque  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  directors  in 
[anuary. 

«  •  • 

Filene’s  received  a  certificate  from 
the  State  Department  in  recognition 
of  the  store’s  contribution  to  the  Brus¬ 
sels  World’s  Fair.  The  store  helped 
anange  displays  and  activities  in  the 
U.  S.  Pavilion  and  in  its  promotions 
widely  publicized  U.  S.  participation 
in  the  exposition. 

Furniture  Quality.  As  chairman  of  the 
\RM.\  Furniture  Prepack  and  Inspec¬ 


tion  (Committee,  Claude  W.  Stewart, 
operations  superintendent  of  John 
Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  addressed 
the  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers 
■Association  on  March  6th. 

In  his  speech,  Stewart  reported 
that  NR.M.A  stores  have  found  some 
improvements  during  the  past  year 
in  furniture  quality,  but  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  still  not  good.  “In  some 


cases,’’  he  said,  "improvement  has  been 
temporary  and  sporadic,  usually  fol¬ 
lowing  complaints  backed  by  proof 
to  a  vendor.  Almost  all  reports  indi¬ 
cate  too  frequently  examples  of  ptoor 
quality.’’ 

The  cost  of  workroom  repairs  and 
calls  to  customers’  homes  are  still  tem 
high,  he  said,  citing  a  survey  which 
found  that  retailers  spent  $128  million 


Smart  Merchandising  begins  with  this 


VERSATILE  NEW 


FLOOR  MERCHANOISER 


S-K’s  exclusive  new  end  design 
adds  strength  and  beauty. 


Inquire  about  S-K  Tested 
Experienced  Planning  Senice 
for  upgrading  your  store  in 
easy  “STEPS”  —  the 
practical,  economical  way  to 
improve  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 


Sturdy  .  .  .  handsome  .  .  .  amazingly  func¬ 
tional  and  flexible.  Your  imagination  is  the 
only  limit  to  the  variations  possible  with 
this  truly  modern  merchandiser,  so  uniquely 
adaptable  to  season,  department,  type  of 
merchandise. 

SIZES:  3()"x60'';  48"  x  60”;  60"  x  60" 

COLORS:  Two-tone  tan;  two-tone  gray 
LEGS:  Three  styles:  tapered  round 

wood,  brass  ferrule;  tapered  or  square  metal, 
brass  finish. 

moderately  priced! 


"X’’  end  gives 
EXTRA  values! 


Store  Kraft,  for 
39  years  planners, 
designers  and  manufact¬ 
urers  of  quality  fixtures. 


Immediate  Delivery  —*  Mail  Coupon  Today 

f'lteSTORrKRAFfiii^.'Co.” 

I  939  No.  AAoin  St.,  Beatrice,  Nebraska 
I  Please  send  information  on  the  AAerchondiser. 
I  []]]  I  am  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  “STEPS" 
store-planning  program.  I  understand  there  is  no 
obligation  or  charge  for  preliminary  survey  by  on 
S-K  Store  Planning  Engitreer. 
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a  year  in  their  furniture  refinishing 
shops.  Furthermore,  he  said,  “It  costs 
a  store  $5  to  $15  to  make  a  trip  to  a 
customer’s  home  to  correct  some  minor 
fault  which  should  have  been  caught 
by  factory  inspection." 

The  NRMA  committee  is  now  con¬ 
ducting  a  survey  of  stores  to  get  more 
specific  information  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  factory  defective  furni¬ 
ture  and  prepacks  and  how  the  situa¬ 
tion  compares  with  last  year. 

This  is  part  of  the  Committee’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  helping  manufacturers  attend 
to  the  errors  by  calling  s|jecific  prob¬ 
lems  to  their  attention.  Another  meth¬ 
od  of  spotlighting  the  trouble  for 
manufacturers  is  the  Defective  Mer¬ 
chandise  Report,  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  develo|>ed  as  a  means  of  standardiz¬ 
ing  retailers’  reports  to  manufacturers 
about  defective  merchandise.  This 
form  is  designed  for  filling  in  at  the 
warehouse.  It  contains  a  checklist  of 
21  kinds  of  damage  that  require  repair, 
with  space  for  others  to  be  filled  in; 
also  space  for  checking  how  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  packed  when  received, 
when  the  damage  was  discovered, 
whether  identification  was  inadequate 
and  why.  In  addition,  space  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  cost  of  repair,  special  re¬ 
marks,  and  how  the  damage  is  to  be 
handled. 

Officers  Travel.  A  nine-city  tour  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  will  be  made  by 
NRMA  president  Nathan  J.  Gold  and 
executive  vice  president  J.  Gordon 
Dakins,  the  week  of  May  18th.  They 
will  visit  Providence,  Boston,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Cleveland, 
Youngstown,  Columbus  and  Charlotte. 


New  Chairmen.  William  F.  Randolph  (left),  general  superintendent  of  The 
J.  /..  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  is  the  new  chairman  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group.  John  J.  McGrath  (center),  head  of  the  division  of  education  and 
communication  of  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  New  York,  is  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Personnel  Group.  Jerome  M.  Ney  (right),  president  of  the  Boston  Store 
Dry  Goods  Company,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  a  member  of  the  NRMA  Board 
of  Directors,  is  the  new  chairman  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee. 


Smaller  Stores  Officers.  The  Smaller 
Stores  Division  elected  10  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  its  Board  of  .Advisors.  They 
are; 

Seymour  K.  Buckner,  Buckner’s, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  R.  G.  Davis,  E.  G. 
Davis  &  Sons  Co.,  Henderson,  N.  C.; 
L.  T.  Martin,  Martin’s  of  Polytechnic, 
Fort  Worth,;  George  W.  Priehs,  Prichs 
Department  Store,  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich.;  Charles  H.  Reynolds,  Reynolds 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Perth  Amboy;  Simon  Ros¬ 
enbaum,  Rosenbaum’s,  Cumberland: 
James  N.  Rothschild,  Rothschild  Bros., 
Ithaca;  Brooks  Shumaker,  Wilson’s 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Gainesville, 
Fla.;  Robert  E.  Wiley,  Wiley’s,  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kan.;  and  Arthur  M.  Wrubel, 
Wrubel’s,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

The  Division  also  re-elected  its  chair¬ 
man  and  vice  chairman.  They  are,  re¬ 
spectively:  Clarence  A.  Bartlett  of  A. 
G.  Pollard  Company,  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  Joe  Feller  of  Joe  Feller,  Ltd., 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Merchandising  Division  Officers.  The 

Merchandising  Division  re-elected 
chairman  David  Bluthenthal  and  vice 
chairman  Gordon  Mallonee  for  an¬ 
other  term.  Mr.  Bluthenthal  is  form¬ 
erly  of  The  Gus  Blass  Company;  Mr. 
Mallonee  is  vice  president  of  Miller 
&  Rhoads. 

New  Member  from  India.  NRM.Vs 
international  representation  now  in¬ 
cludes  a  member  from  India.  The 
first  retailer  from  that  nation  to  join 
the  .Association  is  Jhaveri  Bros.  &  Co. 
Private  Ltd.,  sellers  of  gifts  and  novel¬ 
ties.  The  company  operates  three 
stores  in  Bombay,  doing  an  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  over  $200,000,  which  makes  it 
one  of  the  largest  retail  outlets  in  a 
country  where  small-scale  handicraft 
shops  prevail. 

Four  brothers  are  partners  in  the 
business.  The  youngest,  twenty-five- 
year-old  Kishor  Jhaveri,  is  studying  it- 
tail  management  at  N.Y.U. 


The  U.  S.  Navy  Ship’s  Store  is  the  first  large-scale  retail  organization  to  put  its  entire  accounting  operation  on  electronic  daU 
processing.  Pictured  above  is  its  newly-equipped  headquarters  office  in  Brooklyn.  The  Remington  Rand  equipment  consists  of'- 
a  central  computer,  general  storage  drum  with  a  memory  capacity  of  15,000  words,  input  devices,  an  inquiry  typewriter,  and  a  hi^- 
speed  printer  which  turns  out  data  at  600  lines  a  minute.  Navy  store  accounting  used  to  be  on  a  monthly  basis.  Now  the  Brooklj* 
office  will  receive  daily  sales  reports  from  the  175  Navy  Exchange  stores  located  throughout  the  world.  Some  of  the  records  thtt 
the  netv  equipment  will  compute  are  sales,  inventories,  expenses,  invoice  payments,  profit  and  loss  statements. 
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Merchandising  Books 


A  seminar  on  how  to  merchandise  books 
heard  about  Doubleday's  unique  method  for 
keeping  book  inventories  balanced  and  complete. 


A  UNIQUE  method  for  the  book 
department  to  maintain  a  bal¬ 
anced  assortment  of  books  and  the 
needed  quantity  of  each,  at  all  times, 
was  the  highlight  of  a  three-day  semi¬ 
nar  in  book  merchandising  sponsored 
by  Doubleday  &  Company  and  the 
New  York  University  Graduate  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Book  Publishing. 

The  seminar,  which  was  held  in 
New  York  at  the  end  of  February, 
brought  together  book  store  owners 
and  managers,  managers  of  department 
store  book  departments,  publishers 
and  experts  in  various  aspects  of  re¬ 
tailing.  They  explored  some  of  today’s 
special  problems  of  selling  books,  dis¬ 
cussed  ways  of  improving  book  opera¬ 
tions  and  heard  about  how  the  pub¬ 
lisher  can  and  should  help  the  retailer. 
It  was  the  first  time  the  retail  book 
trade  convened  to  discuss  its  business, 
and  at  the  concluding  session,  the 
group  of  about  100  unanimously  re¬ 
quested  another  seminar  next  year. 

Today's  Deficiencies.  Arnold  Corbin; 
professor  of  marketing  at  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Business 
Administration,  said  that  publishers, 
with  few  exceptions,  fail  to  do  market 
research  to  aid  distribution  of  their 
product  at  the  retail  level,  and  gener¬ 
ally  give  too  little  attention  to  retail 
problems. 

At  the  retail  level  he  finds  little  or 
no  inventory  diversification;  in  depart- 
n>ent  stores,  a  neglect  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  cross-merchandise,  such  as  selling 
Itoob  about  sports  in  sporting  goods 
actions;  and  a  great  need  for  better 
«les  training,  better  use  of  new  dis¬ 
play  techniques  and  more  creative 
ales  promotion. 

^  Marchandising  Plan.  Douglas  M. 
81ack,  president  of  Doubleday  &  Com- 
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pany,  expressed  his  firm’s  approach  to 
book  selling  when  he  said,  “Every  pub¬ 
lisher  is  in  the  retail  book  business.’’ 
This  was  the  thinking  that  led  to  the 
Doubleday  Merchandising  Plan,  which 
was  described  by  Leonard  Shatzkin,  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  and  George  Blag- 
owidow,  manager  of  the  research  de¬ 
partment. 

The  basic  characteristic  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  its  most  revolutionary  fea¬ 
ture,  is  the  application  to  retail  inven¬ 
tory  problems  of  the  principles  of 
Poisson’s  calculus,  which  is  a  mathe¬ 
matical  determination  of  probability. 

The  company  uses  the  mathematical 
probabilities  to  figure  out  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  store  (1)  how  many  copies  of  a 
book  it  should  have  on  hand  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time,  (2)  how  many  titles  it 
should  represent  in  its  assortment,  (3) 
how  many  advance  copies  of  a  book 
it  should  buy  before  publication,  and 
(4)  what  the  most  probable  future 
demand  for  a  book  will  be. 

Doubleday  takes  full  responsibility 
for  the  inventory  of  Doubleday  books 
in  the  store  that  agrees  to  accept  the 
plan.  Once  a  month,  the  company 
salesman  makes  a  physical  count  of 
books  the  store  has  on  hand.  He  con¬ 
sults  with  the  buyer  about  customer 
reactions  during  the  past  month, 
learns  of  any  special  local  promotions 
or  events  that  may  affect  book  sales, 
and  sends  a  complete  report  to  New 
York.  Here  there  is  a  complete  his¬ 
tory  for  each  store  of  every  order 
filled  by  Doubleday  as  well  as  a  control 
record  of  the  store’s  appropriate  in¬ 
ventory  for  each  title.  With  multi¬ 
unit  stores,  each  branch  has  a  separate 
control. 

Having  received  the  salesman’s  re¬ 
port,  the  New  York  office  calculates 
the  store’s  needs  and  sends  an  order  to 
the  warehouse,  with  a  copy  to  the 


buyer.  Sometimes,  if  a  few  additional 
titles  will  give  the  store  a  bigger  dis¬ 
count,  these  books  are  included  in  the 
shipment.  Probable  returns  are  also 
considered  and  a  label  is  included  in 
the  shipment. 

Every  three  months,  the  ideal  figures 
for  each  store  are  adjusted  according 
to  the  market  information  the  com¬ 
pany  has  accumulated  on  a  national 
basis  and  the  sales  record  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  store. 

Since  sales  figures  for  specific  locali¬ 
ties  enable  the  company  to  know  where 
books  are  needed,  it  will  call  back 
books  before  a  store  buyer  knows  that 
the  demand  for  his  copies  have  died 
down.  These  copies  are  then  sent  to 
the  store  where  the  company  knows 
demand  is  rising,  and  here  too  the 
buyer  may  not  yet  know  that  his  sales 
are  going  up. 

Reducing  the  Odds.  The  Doubleday 
spokesmen  said  that  they  aim  to  reduce 
the  gambling  element  in  book  selling 
to  the  minimum  of  one  lost  sale  in 
100,  and  this,  they  said,  is  what  has 
been  happening. 

The  plan  was  initiated  on  a  limited 
scale  two  years  ago  and  now  operates 
in  350  stores.  These  are  some  of  the 
accomplishments  the  Doubleday  repre¬ 
sentatives  rep>orted: 

Turnover  in  stores  on  the  plan  is 
between  three  and  five.  Many  stores 
now  require  fewer  Doubleday  books 
in  their  inventories  than  previously, 
while  others  have  increased  their  stock 
of  Doubleday  books.  All  are  said  to 
have  had  increased  sales,  better  turn¬ 
over,  higher  profits  and  fewer  returns 
to  the  publisher.  The  clerical  expense 
of  reordering  has  been  eliminated. 
The  buyer,  freed  of  many  inventory 
details,  can  devote  more  time  to  de¬ 
partment  management,  sales  training 
and  promotion. 

Not  only  is  the  buyer’s  time  more 
free,  also  his  open-to-buy  is  more  flex¬ 
ible  and  he  tends  to  have  more  money 
for  buying  the  books  of  other  pub¬ 
lishers. 

It  was  also  explained  that  the  plan 
does  not  interfere  with  any  store’s  ar¬ 
rangements  with  jobbers.  The  only 
requirement  is  that  the  store  keep  the 
New  York  ofifice  informed  of  all  copies 
of  Doubleday  books  that  it  gets  from 
the  jobber,  so  that  central  control  rec¬ 
ords  can  include  these  figures  in  the 
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Selling  Is  EVER  YBODTS  Job! 

A  NEW  BOOK  demonstrating  that  teamwork  selling, 
from  top  management  down,  is  vital  in  retailing 
today.  It  includes  the  experts'  talks  plus  the  very 
stimulating  discussion  between  panel  and  audience 
at  the  historical  all-day  convention  forum. 

Sponsored  by  FIVE  NRMA  divisions 

MERCHANDISING  -  STORE  MANAGEMENT  -  PERSONNEL 
SALES  PROMOTION  -  SMALLER  STORES 

HAROLD  K.  MELNICOVE,  Hecht's,  on 
"Knowing  What  the  Customer  Wants" 

A.  F.  MARGOLIES,  Macy's,  on 
"Gearing  the  Store  to  Sell  More" 

NORRIS  BRISCO,  Schuster's,  on 
"Operating  for  Better  Selling  and  Servicing" 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT,  Walker-Scott,  on 
"A  Practiced  Way  to  Build  More  Volume" 

LEONARD  NADEL,  Abraham  &  Straus,  on 
"Motivating  and  Aiding  People  to  Sell" 

JAMES  F.  TOBIN,  WIeboldt's,  on 
"Who  Is  the  Sales  Manager?" 

GORDON  L.  MALLONEE,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Chairman 
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inventory  and  sales  calculations.  Some 
jobbers,  in  fact,  are  on  the  plan:  they 
allow  Doubleday  to  keep  their  ware¬ 
houses  stocked  with  appropriate  in¬ 
ventories  of  Company  titles. 

When  Shatzkin  was  asked  whether 
he  expects  other  publishers  to  imitate 
the  plan  and  would  he  like  them  to, 
he  said  other  companies  should  do 
more  to  meet  their  responsibility  to 
the  book  sellers.  However,  one  of  the 
department  store  buyers  present  point¬ 
ed  out  that  actually  there  are  only  a 
few  large  firms  that  could  practically 
work  similar  arrangements. 

Shatzkin  added  that  Doubleday 
hopes  to  continue  refining  its  system 
for  even  better  accuracy  and  to  expand 
its  application  to  statistics  such  as  sales 
per  square  foot. 

The  Seminar  Program.  The  seminar 
included  speeches  and  panel  presenta¬ 
tions  of  basic  retailing  principles,  as 
well  as  special  book  merchandising 
problems.  The  speakers  were:  John 
Tebbel,  director  of  the  N.Y.U.  Grad 
uate  Institute  of  Book  Publishing; 
Keith  Jennison,  assistant  director  oi 
the  Institute;  Anne  Saum  of  Annt 
Saum  and  Associates,  training  consult¬ 
ants;  Bernard  Smith,  associate  profev 
sor  of  retailing  at  the  N.Y.U.  School 
of  Retailing;  John  Wingate,  professor 
of  business  administration  at  the  Ba¬ 
ruch  School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration,  City  College  of  New 
York;  Thomas  R.  Burns,  vice  president 
and  director  of  sales  at  Doubleday; 
Sylvia  Seligman,  book  buyer  at  G.  Fox 
&  Company;  Gene  Jones  of  Today,  the 
Dave  Garroway  TV  program;  William 
Ellyson,  Jr.,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Miller  &  Rhoads;  Milton 
Alexander,  display  and  merchandising 
consultant  and  faculty  member  of  the 
Fordham  University  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness. 

The  final  session  was  an  open  dis¬ 
cussion  on  book  store  operations  which 
revealed  that  practically  every  store 
has  a  different  way  of  keeping  records 
and  of  stocking  books.  I'hat  is. 
whether  books  are  arranged,  recorded 
and  counted  by  title,  author,  publish¬ 
er,  category,  subject,  or  some  combina¬ 
tions  of  these  varies  from  store  to  store. 
And  the  group  felt  that  perhaps  that’s 
how  it  should  be  done,  since  the  needs 
of  each  vary  according  to  size  and  cus 
tomer  requirements. 
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nrma  spring  meetings 

mmKm 

{olts  Promotion  Division.  I'he  mid¬ 
year  meeting  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  will  he  held  at  the  Eden  Roc 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  April  6th-8th. 
The  program  is  described  on  page  42. 

TroiRc  Conference.  The  Traffic  Group’s 
!(8th  annual  conference  will  be  held 
April  I3th-15th  at  the  Netherland  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Cincinnati.  The  theme  is 
“1959  Ex|X!nse  Saving  Ideas  in  Trans- 
jwrtation.  Receiving  and  Marking,” 
and  the  program  has  been  arranged  for 
complete  audience  participation. 

There  will  be  five  round-table  meet¬ 
ings  and  two  panel  sessions  during  the 
first  two  days,  and  delegates  will  attend 
the  ones  in  which  they  are  most  inter¬ 
ested.  The  third  day  will  be  devoted 
to  summaries  of  these  meetings  by 
their  motlerators  and  a  general  ques- 
tion-and-answer  period  on  problems 
submitted  in  advance  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Also,  Loren  C.  Spademan  of 
The  }.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  as  chairman  of 
the  Receiving  and  Marking  Commit¬ 
tee,  will  present  a  report  on  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  activities. 

A  special  luncheon  on  Tuesday, 
April  14th,  will  feature  as  guest  speak¬ 
er  Dr.  Charles  E.  Irvin  of  Michigan 
State  University.  Traffic  Group  chair¬ 
man  Eugene  H.  Wabler,  of  the  Rike 
Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  w'ill  be  the  toast¬ 
master,  and  Vale  Truitt,  merchandise 
manager  of  the  Machine  Systems  Di¬ 
vision  of  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company,  will  be  the  host. 

The  five  round-table  sessions  will 
include  two  on  traffic,  covering  such 
subjects  as  routing,  new  types  of  trans¬ 
portation  service,  freight  bill  auditing 
and  nine  other  topics.  There  will  also 
be  two  round-table  sessions  on  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  with  a  total  of  18 
subjects  and  one  on  stockkeeping. 

.At  the  two  panel  meetings,  ideas 
that  have  proved  successful  in  specific 
stores  will  be  presented.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers  will  be:  Rose  C.  Yuppa,  The 
Shepard  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Lloyd 
V.  Mathis,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas; 
Louis  C.  I^jraia,  Fedway  Stores,  New 
York;  S.  C.  Tetley,  Emery  Bird  Thay¬ 
er,  Kansas  City;  C.  V.  Johnson,  L.  S. 
Ayers  k  Co.,  Indianapolis;  Ray  Pro- 
phater,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Omaha;  J.  L.  Wade,  Block  &  Kuhl, 
Peoria;  J.  M.  Calvey,  G.  M.  McKelvey 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE 

Credit  Management 

TIMINC;  is  of  the  essence  in  every  retail  opera¬ 
tion.  And,  in  a  year  which  NRMA  launched  to  the 
marching  tune  of  "Selling  Is  Everybody’s  Job,”  it 
is  just  as  critically  essential  for  credit  management 
to  be  oriented  to  the  sales  timeliness  of  its  efforts 
as  it  is  for  personnel  management.  For,  within 
limits,  the  Oedit  Office  staff  can  be  quite  as  con¬ 
structive  a  force  for  the  realization  of  optimum 
volume  as  the  salespeople.  The  difference  is  one  of  degree  only,  ,  ,  ,  We 
once  witnessed  a  startling  transformation  in  the  selling  performance  of 
the  store  folks  on  the  department  floors  and  behind  the  counters  when 
their  training  director  sensed  the  power  to  arouse  enthusiasm  latent  in  the 
current  ad  proofs  and  substituted  their  stimulating  news  for  the  tradi¬ 
tional  textbook  “lessons”  which  now  for  many  and  for  the  first  time  came 
to  life,  when  the  magic  fire  of  sales  promotion  brought  real-life  meaning 
to  their  ink. 

Tue  been  reading  «  *  *  Confirmation  of  the  soundness  of  the 

principle  involved  as  it  applies  to  the  sales-building  activities  of  the 
credit  management  departments  of  stores.  Opening  the  1958-1959  Credit 
.Management  Year  Book  at  random,  I  chanced  up>on  Alfred  C.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  chapter,  “How  the  Credit  Manager  Gets  on  the  Management  Team.” 
T'he  first  sentence  that  caught  my  eye  reads:  “But  not  all  stores  keep  the 
credit  manager  sufficiently  informed  of  their  merchandise  promotions  so 
that  he  is  able  to  plan  his  promotional  campaigning  to  run  concurrently 
with  it.”  Mr.  Thompson  makes  a  great  point  and  one  immediately  trans¬ 
latable  into  dollar  volume  increases  by  credit  managers  who  persuade 
their  opposite  numbers  in  sales  promotion  and  merchandising  to  act  upon 
the  suggestion.  ...  The  author  goes  on  to  develop  the  thought  and 
to  blueprint  its  application  from  actual  experience  at  Miller  &  Rhoads 
so  forcefully,  so  dramatically,  that  this  article  alone  would  be  worth  much 
more  than  the  modest  price  of  the  entire  Year  Book,  even  if  there  was 
nothing  else  in  it.  .  .  .  But,  apart  from  this  demonstrated  relationship  of 
timing  to  the  keynote  of  the  year,  this  latest  volume  in  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division’s  long  series  of  such  annuals  (No.  XXV)  is  replete  with 
tinder  to  the  credit  executive  intent  on  building  a  fire  under  any  sub¬ 
division  of  the  operation  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Here  are  a  few  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  w’ork;  “It  is  estimated  that  nearly  half  of  everything  sold 
in  the  United  States  in  a  given  year  consists  of  postponable  purchases. 
T  hat  explains  the  need  for  a  better  job  of  persuasion.  It  is  up  to  adver¬ 
tising  to  awaken  the  desire  and  to  instalment  credit  to  make  the  realiza¬ 
tion  possible.  ”  (J.  Gordon  Dakins);  “There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  promoting  of  new  accounts  and  the  promoting  of  new  uses  for  the 
accounts  loe  already  have.  The  successful  use  of  credit  as  a  selling  tool 
goes  far  beyond  the  endless  amassing  of  new  accounts.”  (Frank  Veale); 
and,  as  evidence  of  the  fresh  fields  into  which  credit  is  extending  its 
beneficent  influence,  "Our  experience  (j.  J.  Newberry  Company)  in  the 
first  three  years  of  offering  full  credit  facilities  has  been  most  gratifying.” 
(Walter  C.  Straus).  .  . .  Space  prohibits  extracts  from  many  more  chapters 
of  equal  significance.  But,  to  one  in  particular,  top  management  as  well 
as  credit  management  is  directed:  “Opportunity  Unlimited”  by  former 
NR.M.A  president,  George  W.  Dowdy,  which  is  too  full  of  wisdom  to 
quote  in  part.  You  simply  must  read  it  all. 

. .  — 
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Co.,  Youngstown;  N.  Duckworth, 
Brown,  Dunkin  Co.,  Tulsa. 

Those  who  will  preside  as  chair¬ 
men  and  moderators  are:  Dorothy 
Geiss,  Strouss-Hirshberg,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio;  L.  J.  Lewison,  R.  H.  Macy 
Co.,  New  York;  Loren  C.  Spademan, 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  Frank 
G.  Sheddy,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia;  John  S.  McDougal, 
VVfKxlward  &:  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Martin  A.  McDermott, 
Peck  8:  Peck,  New  York;  John  Mundy, 
The  M.  O’Neil  Co.,  Akron;  Fred  Ox- 
man,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia  and 
past  chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group: 
Eugene  H.  Wabler,  The  Rike  Kumler 
Company,  Dayton  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Group. 

.Assistant  moderators  will  be:  Robert 
E.  Vantine,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  New 
York;  Gilbert  Zahler,  Halle  Bros., 
Cleveland:  L.  H.  Kamp,  The  H  8:  S 
Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Frank  R.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver: 
B.  D.  Lo<ke,  Monnig’s,  Fort  Worth; 
John  McDaniel,  Loveman’s,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  Bernard  Franklin,  John 
Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Data-Processing  Seminar.  .A  basic 
course  in  data  processing  and  its  spe¬ 
cial  retail  applications  will  be  given 
by  the  Retail  Research  Institute  when 
it  holds  its  seminar  on  April  15th-17th 
at  the  Statler  Hilton,  New  York.  The 
three-day  program  will  consist  of  dis¬ 
cussion  meetings  designed  to  define 
the  various  technical  aspects  of  data 
processing,  how  retailers  can  use  cur¬ 
rent  equipment  and  systems,  and  how 
these  can  be  installed  according  to  in¬ 
dividual  store  requirements. 

For  instance,  one  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  differentiating  between  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  and  integrated 
data  processing.  It  will  include  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  management  attitudes  and 
a  case  history  illustrating  a  feasibility 
study. 

Other  sessions  will  cover  print 
punch,  point  of  sale,  communications, 
tabulating  equipment,  computers, 
numbering  accounts  receivable,  opera¬ 
tions  research,  and  applications  of 
electronic  equipment  to  specific  offices 
and  to  merchandising  records. 

The  experts  selected  to  lead  these 
seminar  meetings  come  from  three 
fields.  They  are  retailers  with  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  consultants  who  have 


been  researching  the  field  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  office  equipment. 

The  retail  leaders  will  be  12  in  num¬ 
ber:  Vincent  Bitter,  Peck  k  Peck,  New 
York;  Ed  Cagle,  Hochschild,  Kohn, 
Baltimore:  James  Caldwell,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  Chicago;  Glen  Charpic, 
W.  T.  Grant,  New  York;  Myron  Cohn, 
Goldblatt  Bros.,  Chicago;  William 
Dariow,  City  Stores  Mercantile;  C. 
Robert  McBrier,  Woodward  8c  Loth¬ 
rop,  Washington,  D.  C.;  James  Noell, 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York;  Arthur 
Sjjence,  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Wil¬ 
liam  Tilberg,  Jordan  Marsh,  Boston; 
Richard  Wall,  B.  Gertz,  Jamaica,  New 
York;  Morton  Weitz,  Grayson  Robin¬ 
son,  New  York. 

There  will  be  five  representatives 
of  consulting  firms:  C.  G.  Abbott  of 
.Arthur  .Andersen;  Roger  Crane  and 
Henry  F.  Sherwood  of  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  8c  Smart;  Ralph  Eidem  of  Ernst 
8:  Ernst:  Felix  Kaufman  of  Lybrand 
Ross  Bros,  and  Montgomery. 

These  five  manufacturers  will  tell 
al)out  retail  uses  of  their  machinery: 
International  Business  Machines,  In¬ 
telligent  Machine  Research,  National 
Cash  Register,  Radio  Corporation  of 
.America,  Remington  Rand. 

New  Orleans  Clinic.  The  NRMA’s 
spring  regional  meeting  will  be  an  all¬ 
day  retail  clinic  in  New  Orleans,  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  on  April  16th.  Co¬ 
sponsors  will  be  the  Louisiana  Retail¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Bureau  of  New  Orleans.  The 
clinic  will  be  followed,  on  .April  17th, 
by  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  NRM.A  board  of  directors. 

Here  are  the  subjects  scheduletl: 

I'he  .Art  of  Flexible  Salesmanship, 
by  E.  R.  Bordelon,  personnel  director 
of  Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans; 
What  the  Consumer  Thinks  of  Retail¬ 
ers,  by  William  Capitman,  president  of 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Market¬ 
ing;  The  Future  of  Downtown  Retail¬ 
ing,  by  Louis  Brow'n,  manager  of  the 
Central  Merchants  Service  of  the  New 
Orleans  (ffiamber  of  Commerce;  How 
to  Cut  Inventory  Shortages,  by  Herbert 
Linscog,  controller  of  Joske’s,  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  Expensive  Services— 
Should  the  Customer  Pay?  by  Hiram 
Cannon,  general  superintendent  and 
store  manager  of  Mabley  8c  Carew, 
Cincinnati;  and  Electronics  in  Retail¬ 
ing— Now  and  Tomorrow,  by  Frank 


Boucher,  controller  of  D.  H.  Holnits 
Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 

Kansas  City  Development.  An  alldav 
clinic  program  on  urban  renewal  prob- 
lems  is  scheduled  for  April  27th  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  has  been  organ- 
ized  by  the  Downtown  Development 
Committee  of  NRMA  in  cooperation 
with  the  Downtown  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  Cin 
and  the  Merchants  Association  of 
Kansas  City.  E.  Willard  Dennis,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Downtown  Development 
Committee,  said:  “We  feel  that  Kansas 
City  has  show'n  outstanding  leadership 
in  its  program  to  revitalize  the  city  as 
a  major  trading  area.  For  this  reason 
we  believe  it  will  benefit  retailers 
everywhere  to  learn  how  this  renewal 
program  has  been  carried  out.’’ 

Leading  figures  in  the  Kansas  City 
re-development  will  address  the  meet 
ing,  and  after  that  there  will  be  a  con 
ducted  tour  of  the  city  to  inspect  the 
traffic  circulation  system,  slum  clear¬ 
ance  and  business  district  renewal  that 
have  brought  Kansas  City  nationwide 
attention. 

For  Shoe  Merchandisers.  .A  one-week 
course  in  shoe  department  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  at  the  NRMA  build¬ 
ing  May  4th  through  May  8th.  The 
dates  coincide  with  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  w'eek.  The  course  is  designed  to 
help  department  managers  to  train 
their  people  in  selling,  fitting,  hand¬ 
ling  complaints  and  generally  in  all 
the  skills  that  will  lead  to  increased 
sales  production. 

The  lecture  material  will  cover  foot 
structure,  leather,  shoe  construction, 
accepted  measuring  techniques,  cor¬ 
rect  fitting,  successful  selling  tech- 
triques  and  the  adjustment  of  com¬ 
plaints.  For  details,  write  Seymour 
Helfant  at  NRMA. 
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Credit  Management.  The  Credit 
Management  Division’s  26th  annual 
conference  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  St.  Louis,  May  4th-7th.  The 
first  day  is  reserved  for  visits  to  St. 
Louis  stores  and  the  first  evening  for 
a  “get-together”  party.  On  the  re¬ 
maining  three  days,  1 1  regular  sessions, 
six  informal,  “ask-the-expert”  sessions, 
and  a  luncheon  meeting  are  scheduled. 

Nathan  J.  Gold,  NRMA  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gold  & 
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Company,  will  adckess  the  formal 
opening  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  May 
jth,  on  the  subject,  “The  Credit  Exec¬ 
utive’s  Contribution  to  Retailing.” 
|ohn  Lebor,  vice  president  of  Feder¬ 
ated  Department  Stores,  will  be  the 
,peaker  at  the  luncheon  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  May  6th.  His  topic  will 
be  “Requirements  for  Profitable  Cred¬ 
it  Selling.” 

Subjects  for  the  sessions,  some  of 
which  will  be  running  simultaneously, 
are:  Selling  Is  Everybody’s  Job;  Achiev¬ 
ing  Administrative  Confidence:  Smal¬ 
ler  Store  Credit  Management:  Durable 
Goods  Instalment  Selling:  Smaller 
Stores  Workshop:  Authorizing  Meth- 
i)ds  and  Procedures:  Effective  Use  of 
the  Credit  Bureau:  Credit  Card  Plans: 
New  Developments  and  Trends:  Bill¬ 
ing,  Bill  Adjustments  and  Electronics: 
and  Collection  Methods. 

The  convention  will  be  formally 
iipened  by  Robert  M.  Grinager,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  CMD  and  credit  manager 
of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company.  Ses¬ 
sion  chairnren  for  the  week  will  be: 
David  W.  Bollman,  Joseph  Horne 
Company,  Pittsburgh:  William  F. 
r,ofer,  Jr.,  Neiman-Marcus  Company, 
Dallas:  Giienter  Borg,  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers,  Philadelphia:  Ray  Johnson,  Bos¬ 
ton  Store,  Fort  Dodge:  Clare  L.  Prowse 
Demery’s,  Detroit:  J.  Ross  Springer, 
Henry  Morgan  &  Company,  Montreal: 
VV.  L.  Grant  Snell,  The  Robert  Simp¬ 
son  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal:  Kenneth  Oet- 
rel,  Boyd-Richardson  Co.,  St.  Louis: 
E.  M.  Arthur,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Vern  E.  Svendson, 
Godchaux’s,  New  Orleans:  Charles  E. 
Dougherty,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston: 
and  Lawrence  Winthrop,  Macy’s,  San 
Francisco. 

Controllers'  Congress.  The  .89th  an¬ 
nual  Controllers’  Congress  convention 
will  he  held  in  Detroit,  May  24th-28th. 
r.ompletc  details  will  be  released  later 
this  month.  Meanwhile,  here’s  a  pre¬ 
liminary  look  at  the  line-up  of  topics: 
The  Use  of  Money  to  Increase  Profits: 
The  Controller’s  Part  in  Producing 
Profits:  Branch  Store  Problems:  Credit 
Trends  and  Credit  Promotion:  Ioniz¬ 
ation  and  Inventories:  Practical  Self- 
.Service:  Merchandise  Budgets:  Elec¬ 
tronics.  There  will  be  three  special 
sessions  for  smaller  stores:  Malcolm 
P.  McNair’s  annual  report  on  the  Har¬ 
vard  findings,  and  a  "bull  session.” 


Smaller  Stores  Meeting.  The  Smaller 
Stores  Division’s  mid-year  meeting  will 
be  held  on  June  8th  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  New  York.  There  will  be  an  after¬ 
noon  meeting  on  the  theme  of  “The 
Store  of  Tomorrow”  and  a  dinner 
meeting  whose  theme  will  be  “The 
Customer  of  Tomorrow.” 

For  “The  Store  of  Tomorrow”  ses¬ 
sion  the  speakers  will  be  C.  F.  P.  Alli¬ 
son,  head  of  the  firm  of  C.  F.  P.  Alli¬ 
son,  Darien,  Conn.,  on  store  planning: 
Charles  Telchin  of  Telchin  &  Campa- 
nella.  New  York,  on  store  architecture, 
and  William  Wyckoff  of  Edinger- 
Wyckoff  on  fixturing  and  display. 

After  the  speeches  the  audience  will 
break  up  into  six  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  groups.  Three  will  be  on  store 
planniT^ig,  architecture  and  fixtures, 
and  will  be  conducted  by  the  speakers 
previously  listed.  The  others  will  be 
on  (1)  branch  stores,  with  Milton  Levy 
of  Levy  Bros.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  leading 
the  discussion:  (2)  shortages,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  William  Alexander,  New  York 
consultant,  and  (3)  the  interpretation 
of  the  new  tax  laws  for  small  business, 
led  by  Burnett  C.  Gladstone,  New 


York  attorney. 

Teen-age  business  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  evening  meeting,  “The  Cus¬ 
tomer  of  Tomorrow.”  After  a  talk  on 
how  to  sell  and  merchandise  to  these 
customers.  Seventeen  Magazine  will 
present  a  fashion  show. 

Management  Seminar.  On  June  9th, 
the  day  after  the  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion’s  mid-year  meeting,  the  Division 
will  begin  its  second  annual  Top 
Management  Seminar,  in  cooperation 
with  New  York  University.  This  is  a 
concentrated  four-day  course  that 
offers  smaller  store  management  the 
kind  of  advice  and  information  for 
which  large  organizations  employ  their 
own  economists,  tax  specialists,  social 
scientists,  etc. 

The  seminar  will  be  conducted  by 
experts  in  the  fields  of  banking,  taxa¬ 
tion  and  scientific  management  and 
members  of  the  faculty  of  New  York 
University.  The  fee  is  $285,  including 
luncheons  and  one  dinner  meeting. 
Enrollment  applications  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Seymour  Helfant,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 
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.Shamrock  Shuttle  Trucks  move  easily  through  narrow 
aisles.  Top  rim  is  padded  to  protect  store  fixtures,  and 
the  smooth  Vyntex  duck  stays  clean  through  hard 
usage.  Plus  all  these  advantages: 

•  Split-lid  opening  gives  full  access  to  contents;  gives  easy 
opening  in  small  space. 

•  When  open,  lids  hang  flat  against  truck  ends. 

•  Truck  locks  in  one  simple  motion. 

•  Top  rim  is  leather  with  foam  rubber  padding. 

•  Truck  designed  narrow  yet  long  (48"  high  x  24"  wide  x 
25"  deep)  for  big  capacity;  shallow  depth  permits  easy 
reach  to  bottom. 

•  Recessed  lid,  when  closed,  easily  supports  two  loaded 
Accessory  Hampers  on  top.  Smaller  hampers  may  be 
carried  inside  when  truck  is  empty. 

Write  for  Facts  and  Prices! 
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Be  sure  yun  have  ALL  the 

•• 

TACTS 

YOU  SHOULD  MOW  ABOUT: 

Revolviiig  Credit 
lutaliBiiit  Cndit 
Cndit  Leqislation” 
h 

A.  L.  TROTTA 

Manager  and  Research  Directar 
Credit  Management  Division 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association 

COMPREHENSIVE  and  penetrating  handbook  on  Consumer  Credit  and  Credit 
Legislation— of  interest  to  Retailers— Credit  Executives— Trade  Association  Executives— 
Legislators— Credit  Bureau  Managers  and  Consumers. 

Complete  facts  on— 
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First  Point-of-Sale  Computer.  Matron- 
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ics,  Inc.,  5-11  Lexington  Ave.,  Netc 
York  22,  has  announced  the  hrst  point 
of-sale  computer.  The  equipment  con 
sists  of  a  Mastor  unit,  which  is  at 
tached  to  each  cash  register  and  re¬ 
cords  each  sale  as  it  is  rung  up,  and 
a  mobile  “readout”  computer,  which. 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  is  rolled  up  and 
plugged  into  each  Mastor  unit  from  ’ 
which  it  collects  the  sales  information. 

The  mobile  computer  then  prints  store  * 
totals  for  the  day  without  further  pro-  ‘**'^*‘'* 
cessing  of  data.  It  can  also  Ire  de- 
signed  to  provide  cumulative  sales  in- 
foi  ination  in  addition  to  daily  totals.  ^ 
ITie  Mastor  register  unit  can  be 
made  in  dilferent  sizes  to  handle  from  ** 


50  merchandise  classifications  to  500 


offer 


It  can  also  be  made  to  accommodate  I 


lower 


more  than  one  register. 

The  company  quotes  the  following 
prices;  .S2,100  for  a  Mastor  register  '“P^* 
unit  that  will  handle  50  departments 
and  works  with  one  register;  $2,500  to 
,$7,800  for  the  readout  computer  ac  "'*'^ 
cording  to  capacity. 

Pilot  models  have  been  ordered  bv 
M.  N.  Landau  Stores,  Inc.,  Mangel 
Stores  Corp.,  Inc.,  and  City  Stores 
Mercantile  Company,  Inc. 
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Packaged  Lease  Plan.  A  Packaged 
l.ease  Plan  for  retailers  that  allows 
any  combination  of  etpiipment  to  be 
leased  as  a  unit  for  three  to  five  years 
is  offered  by  Nationwide  Leasing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cdiicago.  The  company  has  a 
chart  showing  total  values  of  lease 
arrangements  and  monthly  payments 
recjuired,  according  to  whether  the 
lease  is  for  three,  four  or  five  years. 

F'err  instance,  $10,000  worth  of  equip 
ment  leased  for  three  years  would  cost 
$$20  per  month.  Nationwide  is  locat 
ed  at  1 1  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  Na¬ 
tionwide  revealed  that  total  dollar 
volume  of  equipment  on  lease  in 
sujjermarkets  and  stores  readied  59 1  foi 
million  in  December,  1958,  as  com- 1 
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pared  with  $5.5  million  in  1957,  a 
gain  of  54.5  per  cent. 

The  practice  is  growing  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  too,  according  to  a  survey  by  I  ne 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Both  surveys  found  increased 
working  capital  to  be  a  chief  advant- 
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"living"  Displays.  Department  stores 
will  be  able  to  stage  “live”  dis¬ 
plays  in  their  windows  by  color  closed- 
fircuit  television,  the  president  of  a 
7V  producing  organization  predicts. 

Louis  L.  Tyrrell,  of  Teletalent,  Inc., 
,aid  store  window  closed-circuit  TV 
displays  are  possible  because  of  new' 
ti^incering  technitjues,  new'  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  reduce  costs  of  pro- 
aranis,  and  the  advent  of  Eidophor, 
a  Swiss-invented  TV  projector.  This 
device  can  throw  a  larilliant  picture 
20  by  15  feet  in  color,  or  40  by  .HO  feet 
in  black  and  white,  and  as  sharp  as 
a  movie  theater  picture, 

■‘Closed-circuit  TV  has  now  reached 
ihe  stage,”  l  yrrell  said,  “where  it  can 
offer  its  services  to  business  concerns, 
small  as  well  as  large,  at  prices  far 
lower  than  anyone  thought  possible  a 
vear  ago.  For  department  stores, 
supermarkets,  and  other  stores,  a  unit 
comprising  an  Eidophor  color  pro- 
[cctor,  cameras  and  a  screen  for  front 
or  rear  projection  would  open  up  ex¬ 
citing  new  opportunities  for  store  win¬ 
dow  and  store  front  merchandising, 
and  also  for  in-store  demonstrations 
of  cosmetics,  appliances,  foods,  fash¬ 
ions  and  other  items.” 

The  company  president  said  such 
units  soon  would  be  available.  Tele- 
ulent,  in  cooperation  w'ith  CIB.4, 
world-wide  dye,  plastics  and  drug  con¬ 
cern,  staged  the  American  debut  of 
Eidophor  (Cireek  for  “image  bearer”) 
last  December  in  Washington,  D.  C.,- 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Office  Furniture  Business.  The  trend 
to  home-like  offices,  currently  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  National  Office  Furniture 
Association,  may  inspire  more  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  look  into  the  potentials 
of  this  business.  Melvin  L.  Levin, 
president  of  the  association,  also  makes 
a  point  of  another  trend,  even  more 
compatible  with  the  department 
store’s  interests:  many  executives,  he 
says,  are  fixing  up  offices  in  their  homes 
with  income  tax-deductible  money. 

Levin,  who  is  also  president  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Equipment  Corp.,  one  of  the 
largest  retailers  of  office  furniture,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  1959  sales  in  this  field  will 
be  well  above  $1  billion.  He  said  that 


complete  packaged  installations,  in¬ 
cluding  curtains,  rugs,  draperies  and 
all  furniture,  will  become  a  common 
type  of  sale  in  the  near  future. 

Corset  Department  Aids.  Two  recent 
bulletins  of  the  Formfit  Institute  (405 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17)  are 
guides  to  department  operation  and 
planning.  “How  to  Get  and  Keep  Good 
Corsetieres”  is  a  report  on  two  surveys, 
one  by  the  Institute  and  one  by  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing.  It  describes  the  practices  of  2H5 
stores  regarding  personnel  selection, 
training  and  compensation.  “Corset 
Department  Predictions  for  Spring 
1959”  estimates  that  bra  sales  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  contribute  about  47  per  cent 
of  department  business  and  girdle 
sales  40  to  42  per  cent.  Four  sets  of 
charts  in  this  bulletin  give  monthly 
sales  figures  for  February  through 
July  1958:  per  cent  of  monthly  bra 
sales  and  girdle  sales  by  types;  per  cent 
of  season’s  sales  done  each  month  in 
each  classification,  and  sales  by  price 
ranges  for  the  six-month  period. 

How  to  sell  girdles  to  teen-age  cus¬ 
tomers  is  demonstrated  in  a  color-and- 
sound  training  film  produced  by 
Ladies’  Home  Journal.  It  runs  for  ’ 
minutes  and  is  said  to  be  suitable  f' 
fashion  shows  as  well  as  sales  training. 
Inquiries  about  the  film,  which  is 
(ailed  “Facts  and  Teen  Figures,” 
should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hag- 
strom,  fashion  promotion  coordinator. 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

The  Formfit  Company  offers  a  free, 

1 1  -lesson  correspondence  course  for 
salespeople  in  corset  departments. 
Each  lesson  consists  of  a  text  and  a 
quiz  which  is  mailed  to  the  clerk’s 
home.  The  corsetiere  is  to  study  the 
information  at  home,  then  answer  the 
quiz  and  mail  it  to  Formfit.  Her 
graded  test  is  sent  back  with  her  nr- 
lesson.  On  completion  of  the  course, 
she  gets  a  graduate  corsetiere  diploma 
and  pin  and  a  binder  for  making  a 
permanent  reference  manual  of  her 
lesson  materials. 

The  correspondence  course  replaces 
the  school  program  that  Formfit’s 
educational  staff  formerly  conducted. 
Richard  H.  Eckhouse,  Formfit’s  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  empha¬ 
sized,  however,  that  the  course  itself  is 
a  distillation  of  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  school  program.  It  w'i’ 
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IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

Kara  ora  jutt  o  faw  of  tha  many  ad- 

vanlagat  UNITROl  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  oc- 
curatoly  maotura  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tha  workart  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  oraas  can  ba  pin- 
pointad  and  causas  aliminatad. 

3.  Incantiva  Systams,  to  stimu- 
loto  production  and  raduca 
lost  motion  and  wasta. 

4.  Stabilitclion  of  altaration 
chargos,  so  fittors  can  ba  put 
on  a  firm  "ona-^rica"  basis. 

'  ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
{Dgewater  4-5112 


not  just  Christmas  .  .  . 

MORE 
Gift  Business 
The  Year  Round 

Tl'RN  every  gift  <Kca- 
sitm  into  extra  $  $  $  for  your  store 
with  a  complete  tested  gift  certificate 
merchandising  plan.  Thus  succes.sfid 
unit  f)lau  is  used  by  major  stores 
from  coast  to  coast.  Holds  the  sale 
when  customers  hesitate,  reduces 
return  merchandise,  cuts  handling 
cost. 

Designs  approved  by  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  of  experienced  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives. 

•Start  building  the  year’s  gift 
sales  rioic— write  for  samples, 
prices  and  full  information 
on  your  letterhead. 


HARVEY  HANSON 

“Remembrance"  Gift  Certificates 
1721  Brush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 


March,  1959 
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free  the  time  of  the  staff  for  more  in¬ 
store  instruction  work. 

High-Styled  Bags.  A  new  premium 
grade  merchandise  bag  paper  has  been 
introduced  by  Equitable  Paper  Bag 
C;o.  under  the  name  of  Equitex  Cus¬ 
tom  Blend  Kraft.  The  manufacturer 
says  that  it  was  developed  to  meet  a 
department  store  demand  for  smarter 
styling  and  subtler  colors  in  these  bags. 
The  new  paper  gives  a  smoother,  more 
even-textured  sheet  than  ordinary 
Kraft,  and  is  superior  in  appearance, 
printability  and  strength.  With  it, 
says  Equitable,  it  is  possible  to  repro¬ 
duce  fine  art  work  and  typography  and 
to  match  special  colors  consistently  on 
consecutive  paper  runs. 

Bright  Items  for  Stationery.  It’s  hard 
to  predict  how  department  stores’ 
sensitive  protection  department  chiefs 
will  react  to  one  of  the  latest  whim¬ 
sies  in  gift  wrap  papers,  created  by 
Hallmark.  On  this  paper,  off-beat 
humor  takes  the  form  of  art  that 
shows  a  matronly  woman  in  dark 
glasses  blithely  shoplifting  her  way 
through  a  store.  The  wrap  has  a  title; 
“Just  a  Little  Something  I  Picked  Up 
for  You.’’  As  the  lady  whisks  gifts 
from  the  counter  into  her  purse,  she 
remarks,  “They’d  never  have  sold  it 
anyway’’  and  “I  like  to  think  of  myself 
as  a  modern-day  Robin  Hood.’’  The 
wrap  is  one  of  a  series  featuring  the 
same  comic  approach  as  the  Hallmark 
“contemporary”  cards.  Each  paper  is 
packaged  with  gift  enclosure  cards. 

Tie-Tie  Gift  Wrappings  presents  a 
series  of  self-display  counter  units  for 
special  occasion  gift  wraps.  Each  of 
these  Unipaks  contains  two  dozen 
jackets  of  paper  and  two  dozen  bolts 
of  Satintone.  They  are  esfiecially  con¬ 
venient  for  outposts  and  point-of-sale 
location  in  appropriate  merchandise 
departments,  as  each  Unipak  takes 
only  a  s(jiiare  foot  of  counter  space. 
S|iecial  Ihiipaks  are  available  for 
Easter,  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day 
and  Graduation.  Coordinated  package 
tie-ons  may  be  ordered. 

Mother's  Day  Material.  A  22-piece 
display  kit  designed  for  the  smaller 
store  is  available  from  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Observance  of  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day.  The  kit  contains  sufficient  ma¬ 
terials  for  two  window  and  four  in¬ 


terior  displays.  It  includes  two  22  x  28 
inch  {x>sters,  four  11x14  inch  display 
cards,  two  24  x  10  inch  streamers,  four 
12  X  19  inch  pennants  and  10  remind¬ 
er  badges  for  salespeople.  It  costs 
$7.95. 

Carl  Bleiberg,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Committee,  says  that 
Mother’s  Day  sales  this  year  should 
top  $900  million.  Average  expendi¬ 
ture  per  family  is  said  to  be  $17.  A 
particularly  strong  resjjonse  is  expect¬ 
ed  this  year  because  the  early  Easter 
gives  stores  a  clear  six-week  selling 
period  before  Mother’s  Day,  which 
falls  on  May  10th. 

The  electrical  industry’s  first  na¬ 
tional  promotion  of  electrical  gifts  for 
Mother’s  Day— also  for  showers,  wed¬ 
dings  and  graduations— has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Live  Better  Electrically 
Project. 

It  will  be  spearheaded  by  a  multi¬ 
page,  multi-brand  ad  in  the  May  2nd 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  two-month  promotion 
at  local  levels,  timed  to  run  through 
the  June  gift-giving  occasions.  The 
merchandise  featured  will  cover  a  wide 
range  of  electrical  gift  suggestions, 
from  ranges  down  to  can  openers. 

Father's  Day  Preparation.  Here’s  the 
time  table  the  Father’s  Day  Council 
suggests  for  stores  that  really  want  to 
put  some  promotional  push  behind 
the  event,  which  is  on  June  21st  this 
year: 

April  /:  Start  store  meetings  with 
department  heads.  April  3:  Start  pre¬ 
paring  promotions  and  organize  all 
steps.  April  4:  Order  window  and  in¬ 
terior  displays  and  mats  from  Father’s 
Day  Council,  50  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17.  April  5:  Begin  preparing 
Father’s  Day  advertising  and  public¬ 
ity.  Have  storewide  exclusive  theme. 
April  30:  Shipping  date  for  new  Fath¬ 
er’s  Day  merchandise.  May  28:  Start 
Father’s  Day  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion.  May  28:  Father  of  the  Year 
luncheon  at  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York.  Look  for  Father  of  the  Year 
stories  in  your  local  press  on  May  29. 

Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tht  Anti-SkopUfting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FIIMS.  INC 
17S  Sth  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


June  7-21:  Display  Father’s  Day  win 
dows  and  interiors. 

The  Teen-Ager's  Business.  S(  vente«i 

Magazine  repiorts  that  110  stores  g) 
signed  up  for  the  magazine’s  semi 
annual  Beauty  Workshop  next  raowk 
This  is  a  course  for  teen-agers  in  gom 
grooming,  makeup,  exercise  and  waid 
robe  selection.  To  receive  the  oneki 
a-city  franchise,  stores  agree  to  ola 
the  course  only  to  girls  between  thi 
ages  of  13  and  19,  and  preferably  at  i 
fee  of  $2.50  per  student.  Stores 
run  the  course  in  six  weekly  sessions 
or  extend  or  condense  it.  ScvoiTffn 
supplies  a  lesson  manual,  point-of-sak 
plan,  publicity  kit,  hatbox  kits  for 
students  and  a  resource  list  of  suggest¬ 
ed  cosmetics.  Classes  are  said  to  ava- 
age  40  to  50  girls  per  session. 

new  magazine  for  teen-age  girfa 
will  arrive  on  the  newsstands  nest 
month.  It  is  called  Ingenue,  published 
by  Deli,  and  aimed,  says  the  publisher, 
at  a  readership  of  13  to  19  year  okb 
in  the  middle  and  upper  econonk 
brackets. 

Visual  Stock  Control  for  Hosiery. 

Manufacturers,  in  their  efforts  to  as¬ 
sure  an  even  flow  of  re-orders,  are  coo- 
stantlv  thinking  up  new  inventory 
control  aids  for  retailers.  One  of  the 
latest  is  the  “Zip-Tape”  band  Hants 
Hosiery  is  using  on  hosiery  boxes. 
The  tape  is  wrapped  lengthwise  around 
the  center  of  the  box,  and  is  remoied 
when  the  box  is  opened.  Any  box  on 
the  shelf  which  has  a  tape  in  plaa, 
consequently,  is  a  full  box,  and  these 
full  boxes  are  easily  counted,  without 
inspection,  at  inventory  time.  Zip 
Tape  is  a  precision-slit  cellophane 
ta|)e  manufactured  by  the  Dobeckm* 
Company,  a  division  of  the  Dow 
Chemical  Company. 

Correction  '  ' 

Stores’  December  issue  contain^ 
an  article  entitled  “How  Minneapoij 
Retailers  Cultivate  Trailer-Home  0*^ 
toiners.”  The  writer  who  sold  us  d* 
story  filled  it  with  plausible  detail,  bn* 
we  are  informed  by  Dayton’s,  PowiBI 
Dry  Goods  Co.  and  Donaldson’s  (tht 
three  stores  he  mentioned)  that  noik 
of  the  promotions  he  described  et® 
took  place.  Sorry! 
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